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The  Landlord  and  the  Tenant 


Revised  from  Anonymous  Material,  by  PAUL  E.  STARK, 

Past  President,  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 


A  TENANT,  after  handing  his  landlord  a  check  for  a  month’s  rent, 
feeling  a  bit  poorer  and  somewhat  irritated  at  the  steady 
succession  of  rentals,  made  this  inquiry,  “Just  what  do  I  get 
for  all  of  this  money?’’ 

The  landlord,  conscious  of  all  the  bills  that  he  had  to  pay,  made 
a  reply  as  follows: 

“For  these  checks  which  you  hand  me  monthly  you  get  a  home. 
I  must  pay  your  taxes,  your  insurance,  and  your  water  bill.  I  must 
buy  your  coal,  fire  your  furnace,  and  tend  to  your  hot  water  heater. 
I  buy  your  electric  refrigerator  and  your  gas  stove,  keep  them  in  re¬ 
pair  and  replace  them  when  they  are  worn  out.  I  do  your  decor¬ 
ating  and  repair,  and  pay  for  the  material  and  labor  involved.  I 
cut  your  grass,  sweep  your  walks,  clean  your  halls,  empty  your 
garbage,  and  fight  your  battles  at  the  City  Hall  and  other  places, 
battles  which  you  would  fight  yourself  if  you  owned  your  own 
home.  I  take  complaints  from  your  neighbor  when  he  is  irritated 
by  your  radio  or  your  dog,  or  perhaps  even  your  children. 

“You  are  a  good  tenant.  You  pay  your  rent  and  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  your  lease.  I  have  some  who  do  not.  They  step  out,  not 
only  owing  rent,  but  leaving  me  with  a  vacancy  and  a  new  repair 
bill.  For  this  loss  I  never  send  you  a  bill. 

“I  give  a  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  all  my  agreements, 
because  I  own  the  property  and  my  property  is  my  bond.  The 
great  majority  of  tenants  own  no  property,  give  no  bond,  and  I 
must  rely  wholly  upon  their  word. 

“You  are  foot-loose.  I  am  hog-tied. 

“When  taxes  and  costs  go  up  and  I  attempt  to  raise  the  rent, 
you  move  out. 

“During  depressions  or  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  apartments, 
rents  go  down  but  my  costs  stay  just  about  where  they  were.  It 
seems  that  I  take  all  the  chances. 

“As  it  looks  to  me,  you  are  getting  a  lot  for  your  money.’’ 


AS  IT  LOOKS 

to  the  EDITORS 


Perspective  of 
Property  Management 

Property  managers  are  in  a  strong 
position  to  render  a  valuable  serv¬ 
ice  to  themselves  and  to  their  profes¬ 
sion  by  determining  thoughtfully  and 
clearly  the  objectives  and  concepts  of 
constructive  management. 

As  this  observer  sees  it,  the  ultimate 
in  our  sphere  of  activity  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  service  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  real  estate,  which,  by  its 
reliability  and  excellence,  renders  the 
manager  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
the  profitable  operation  of  the  property. 
Through  the  constant  application  of  en¬ 
lightened  industry,  the  smart  manager 
will  strive  for  prominent  and  continu¬ 
ing  recognition  whenever  the  thought 
of  the  purchase  of  real  estate  is  con¬ 
templated  by  prospective  investors.  He 
will  seek  to  make  his  role  so  solid  that 
it  will  survive  changes  of  ownership 
of  the  property.  It  will  do  this  because 
his  knowledge,  counsel,  and  judgment 
in  the  operation  of  the  investment  will 
be  more  important  in  the'' consideration 
of  a  succession  of  owners  than  the  heat¬ 
ing  plant  or  the  elevators. 

By  the  adoption  of  a  narrow-gauge 
view  of  management,  too  many  in  the 
profession  today  have  developed  grave 
concern  over  what  is  considered  to  be 


the  relative  impermanence  of  institu¬ 
tional  accounts  which  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  diminished  by  sales.  Let’s  think 
that  over  for  a  moment.  Some  property 
managers  owe  their  present  position  in 
the  management  field  to  the  good  for¬ 
tune  which  attended  their  first  promi¬ 
nent  institutional  contact.  Such  connec¬ 
tions  were  undoubtedly  the  medium  for 
teaching  us  much  of  what  we  know  to¬ 
day.  At  peak  volume,  these  contracts 
were  profitable  beyond  our  fondest 
hopes.  Although  most  of  such  accounts 
are  now  in  eclipse  as  compared  with 
1936  proportions,  nevertheless  the 
brokerage  developed  from  a  universally 
brisk  sales  market  has  nearly  main¬ 
tained  the  income  fiow.  But,  you  say, 
this  can’t  last  forever,  and  when  we  are 
sold  out,  rude  will  be  the  awakening. 

Fellow  property  managers,  have  we 
learned  so  little  from  the  lessons  and 
experiences  of  the  past  eight  or  nine 
years,  that  we  have  not  developed  suffi¬ 
cient  resourcefulness  to  go  it  alone 
now?  Is  our  perspective  of  property 
management  so  restricted  by  “institu¬ 
tional  astigmatism’’  that  we  cannot 
perceive  clearly  the  broad  and  fruitful 
horizon  of  the  private  investment  field? 
Is  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  our  own 
service  so  low  that  we  do  not  have  the 
inclination  or  enthusiasm  to  solicit  the 
private  owners  with  the  same  eagerness 
that  we  did  the  institutions? 
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Surely,  the  sensible  way  in  which  to 
“mend  our  fences”  and  to  fill  the  gaps 
which  have  been  created  by  sales  is  to 
solicit  and  secure  the  most  ideal  and 
permanent  type  of  replacement  busi¬ 
ness.  I  refer,  naturally,  to  the  entire 
field  of  private  ownership  where  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  long  pull  is  the  thing  and 
wherein  frequent  changes  of  proprietor¬ 
ship  are  not  factors.  Such  accounts  are 
generally  among  the  most  satisfactory 
of  those  on  our  books,  as  they  are 
usually  administered  with  wider  author¬ 
ity  and  less  routine  than  seems  to  be 
possible  under  the  institutional  pro¬ 
cedure. 

It  should  be  the  primary  objective, 
therefore,  of  ambitious  property  man¬ 
agers  everywhere  to  so  entrench  them¬ 
selves  in  the  estimation  of  private  own¬ 
ers  that  their  services  will  survive  the 
transfer  of  properties  from  institutions 
into  individual  hands.  This  will  result 
in  the  establishment  of  the  manager  as 
a  permanent  and  continuing  factor  in 
the  administration  of  expertly  operated 
real  estate. 

s.  w.  w. 

Rent  Control 

During  the  year  1941,  we,  in  the 
management  business,  have  heard 
and  read  a  great  deal  about  proposed 
rent  control.  To  date  such  talk  has  re¬ 
ferred  specifically  to  defense  areas 
where  we  might  conceivably  face  hous¬ 
ing  shortages  as  a  result  of  increases 
in  the  employment  rolls  of  large  indus¬ 
trial  plants  during  defense  work  or  as 
a  result  of  increases  in  the  size  of  mili¬ 
tary  establishments. 

Possibly  there  may  be  some  merit  in 
the  establishment  of  fair  rents  in  such 
communities  during  the  emergency.  On 
the  other  hand,  proponents  of  such  leg- 
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islation  fail  completely  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  plight  of  real  estate  own¬ 
ers  who  have  struggled  during  the  past 
ten  years  to  retain  equities  in  proper¬ 
ties  rented  at  prices  far  below  the 
carrying  cost. 

Nothing  has  been  said  on  behalf  of 
banks  who  have  found  it  necessary  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years  to  foreclose  real 
estate  and  who  have  found  it  necessary 
to  write  down  their  investments  in 
these  properties  to  conform  to  state 
banking  laws.  A  good  portion  of  this 
has  been  caused  by  prevailing  rents 
which  have  not  been  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  landlord  with  what  might  be 
termed  a  “living  rent.” 

Very  little  of  the  owner’s  side  has 
been  presented.  Operating  costs  for  all 
types  of  materials  and  labor  necessary 
to  maintain  real  estate  are  increasing 
daily,  and  federal  and  local  taxation 
adds  its  additional  burdens.  The  owners 
of  real  estate  in  so-called  defense  com¬ 
munities  deserve  fair  treatment  and  an 
opportunity  to  recover  some  of  their 
losses  incurred  in  the  last  decade.  A 
sudden  influx  of  workers  to  a  defense 
community  might  temporarily  upset  the 
normal  rent  structure.  A  situation  of 
this  nature  would  automatically  correct 
itself  by  the  erection  of  additional  hous¬ 
ing  units  by  private  interests.  Rent 
control  would  only  accentuate  what  is 
already  a  difficult  situation  as  has  been 
proved  by  its  failure  in  Canada. 

Building  managers  should  be  on  their 
guard  against  legislation  of  this  nature 
even  though  it  refers  in  the  beginning 
to  defense  areas.  The  next  step  would 
automatically  be  for  rent  control  of  all 
housing  quarters.  If,  in  certain  isolated 
areas,  the  rental  situation  should  be¬ 
come  serious,  real  estate  owners  and 
managers  would  on  behalf  of  national 
defense  readily  co-operate  with  city  and 
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town  defense  authorities  to  correct  any 
such  situation,  without  blanket  national 
laws  being  necessary. 

Nothing  could  be  worse  or  more  det¬ 
rimental  to  the  real  estate  business 
than  to  have  New  Deal  reformers  ad¬ 
ministering  rent  control  practices. 
Therefore,  if  it  is  finally  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  some  kind  of  fair  rent 
standards,  let’s  see  to  it  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  any  such  law  is  under 
the  direct  control  of  practical,  well-in¬ 
formed,  and  experienced  real  estate 
managers  with  a  knowledge  and  com¬ 
prehension  of  what  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

R.  C.  N. 

Inflation  and  Leasing 

f^EFENSE  manufacturing  and  busi- 
^  ness  has  already  stirred  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager  to  study  carefully  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  effect  that  this  activity  is  hav¬ 
ing  and  will  continue  to  have  upon  real 
estate.  We  have  seen  for  more  than  a 
year  the  housing  problems  in  various 
defense  centers,  and  in  those  localities 
where  manufacturing  expansion  has 
crowded  the  available  housing  facili¬ 
ties,  old  and  new. 

Another  problem  of  the  immediate 
future  has  been  recognized  by  some 
property  managers,  but  the  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  problem  will 
have  to  be  faced  by  all  Realtors  who 
study  their  property  management  leas¬ 
ing.  This  problem — if  inflation  is  upon 
us — is  that  of  long-term  leases  for  valu¬ 
able  commercial  properties  which  con¬ 
tain  only  a  regular  rental  in  equal 
monthly  installments. 

All  leases  of  desirable  business  prop¬ 
erty  made  beyond  a  one-year  term 
should  contain  a  minimum  guarantee 


rental,  and,  in  addition,  A  PERCENT¬ 
AGE  PAYMENT  based  on  the  volume 
of  business  of  the  tenant. 

The  percentage  figures  will  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  kind  and  character  of 
merchandise  sold  by  the  tenant.  Sched¬ 
ules  of  these  percentages  are  available 
to  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards.  Property 
owners  should  therefore  consult  their 
Realtors,  and  especially  property  man¬ 
agement  specialists,  so  that  they  may 
become  acquainted  with  current  per¬ 
centage  leasing  practices. 

It  follows  that  a  property  owner 
should  not  demand  the  highest  rental 
as  a  minimum  guarantee,  and  then  add 
a  percentage  rental  to  that.  If  the 
landlord  desires  a  percentage  lease, 
then  a  guarantee  rental  must  be  made 
somewhat  below  current  rents  in  order 
to  give  the  tenant  an  opportunity  to 
survive,  if  and  when  business  may  fall 
below  the  present  volume. 

The  old  maxim,  “You  cannot  have 
your  cake  and  eat  it,  too,’’  applies  also 
in  percentage  leasing.  For,  if  a  land¬ 
lord  is  entitled  to  a  percentage  lease 
with  a  minimum  guarantee  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  inflation  and  in  order  to 
share  in  any  increased  value  of  the 
demised  premises,  then  too,  the  tenant 
must  have  the  protection  against  de¬ 
flation  by  a  base  rental  somewhat  be¬ 
low  current  rentals  at  this  time. 

M.  E.  R. 


The  Things  We  Value  Most 

GUEST  EDITORIAL 
By  Paul  Casper 

T  this  season  can  the  busy  property 
manager  afford  to  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  “smaller’’  things?  Emphati- 
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cally,  he  can  and  he  must.  For  the 
smaller  things  of  which  I  wish  to  speak 
are  really  basic  to  successful  property 
management.  Ultimately  it  is  the  little 
things  in  life  —  things  often  of  little 
worth  in  dollars  and  cents  —  that  we 
value  most.  These  smaller  things  we 
push  aside  or  ignore  until  the  wrath 
of  neglect  begins  to  be  heaped  upon 
our  heads.  ‘  Such  is  the  state  of  affairs 
with  regard  to  the  exterior  appearance 
of  far  too  great  an  amount  of  property. 

Many  buildings  have  needlessly  be¬ 
come  a  public  disgrace.  This  being 
true,  how  much  greater  is  the  reflection 
upon  those  companies  or  those  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  the  property  under 
their  management.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
accept  my  more  or  less  bland  statement 
that  many  properties,  some  “managed,” 
look  badly  unkept.  Hazard  a  look  for 
yourself.  Drive,  or  walk,  up  and  down 
the  streets  of  practically  any  vicinity; 
and  what  do  you  see?  Bare,  dusty  plots 
of  earth;  scraggly,  would-be  lawns;  no 
shrubbery;  or  bushes  that  have  fought 
a  losing  battle  for  life;  in  fact,  there 
is  apparent  an  utter  disregard  for  all 
the  little  things  that  make  or  mar  a 
property. 

The  most  casual  inspection  reveals 
literally  hundreds  of  buildings  that, 
through  lack  of  attention  to  the  smaller 
things,  are  well  on  the  way  to  become 
the  slums  of  tomorrow. 

Often,  what  is  it  that  is  paramount 
in  our  minds  when  we  speak  of  one 
neighborhood  as  “good”  and  of  another 
as  “not  so  good”?  Many  factors  are 
operative,  but  it  will  readily  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  appearance  of  buildings 
and  the  condition  of  grounds  are  large 
factors  in  evaluating  a  particular  vi¬ 
cinity. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  exterior 
is  the  first  thing  seen  by  a  prospective 


tenant  as  he  approaches  a  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty,  it  behooves  managers  to  see  to  it 
that  initial  impressions  are  pleasing. 
In  the  first  place,  a  prospective  tenant 
or  a  prospective  purchaser  goes  to  the 
office  of  a  manager  in  whom  he  has 
confidence.  As  he  starts  out,  list  in 
hand,  to  find  a  new  home  or  a  new 
business  location,  he  carries  the  means 
whereby  that  confidence  is  either  justi¬ 
fied  or  shaken.  If  the  exterior  of  the 
building  and  its  grounds  are  not  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye,  often  the  “right”  pros¬ 
pective  tenant  or  purchaser  looks  no 
farther.  Thus  only  the  little  things 
often  stand  between  the  manager  and 
the  man  whom  he  would  like  to  have 
occupy  the  property. 

A  building  surrounded  by  shrubbery 
and  attractive,  well-kept  lawns  almost 
invariably  sells  itself  to  prospective 
women  tenants;  they  are  pleased  in¬ 
stantly,  and,  what  is  more,  they  are 
aware  of  all  the  details  that  go  to  make 
the  impression.  Men  are  no  less  quick¬ 
ly  impressed  by  external  appearances — 
and,  according  to  what  they  find,  turn 
thumbs  down  or  decide  to  have  a  look 
inside.  They  like  a  property  or  they 
don’t,  even  though  they  can’t  put  a 
critical  finger  upon  all  the  little  whys. 

We  can  no  longer  justify  our  neglect 
of  even  the  most  elementary  landscap¬ 
ing  by  seeming  to  believe  that  men  and 
women  are  looking  not  for  pleasant 
surroundings  but  for  a  place  to  hang 
the  proverbial  hat.  The  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  exodus  to  the  country  on  long 
summer  evenings  and  on  weekends  is 
proof  enough  that  city  dwellers  yearn 
for  the  sight  of  green  grass  and  trees 
and  flowers. 

There  is  nothing  like  an  attractive 
lawn,  a  flowering  shrub,  or  neat  fences 
and  hedges  to  make  even  the  worst 
piece  of  architecture  assume  an  air  of 
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respectability.  Parking  strips  and 
drives  are  also  worthy  of  a  little  atten¬ 
tion,  not,  of  course,  for  their  inherent 
beauty  but  because  we  must  have  them 
with  us  always. 

It  is,  however,  far  from  my  purpose 
to  suggest  that  the  property  manager 
quit  his  desk  and  turn  U  vn  keeper, 
hedge  trimmer,  and  shepherd  to  the 
flowers  that  should  bloom  in  the  spring. 
I  wish  chiefly  to  call  attention  to  the 
very  apparent  neglect  of  this  important 
part  of  the  managerial  function.  More¬ 
over,  it  would  be  unjust  to  imply  that, 
in  every  case  where  grounds  are  unat¬ 
tractive  and  grass  is  not  to  be  seen, 
managers  or  caretakers  have  no  inter¬ 
est  in  the  property.  Often,  in  spite  of 
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considerable  effort,  the  stuff  seems  to 
refuse  to  grow,  and  lacking  a  lawn,  the 
landscaping  lacks  all.  However,  excel¬ 
lent  books  and  articles  are  available 
which  will  help  the  property  manager 
overcome  his  lawn  and  landscaping  dif¬ 
ficulties.* 

I  should  think  real  estate  men  would 
be  keenly  interested  in  the  lawn  of  any 
property.  The  lawn  and  plantings  play 
an  important  part  in  making  the  home 
attractive  to  the  prospective  purchaser. 

Property  managers  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  smaller  things,  for  these 
things  most  valued  by  the  community 
are  in  their  keeping. 

*Editor’8  Note:  See  departments  in  this  issue  “Mainte¬ 
nance  Exchange”  and  “What  to  Read"  for  pertinent 
information  on  lawns  and  landscaping. 
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Using  law  as  an  example,  Mr.  Downs  outlines 
the  motivating  forces  of  professionalization, 
and  treats  in  detail  of  property  management. 


Professionalization 
in  Property  Management 

By  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  C.P.M. 


The  story  of  the  capitalistic  society  in 
which  our  civilization  has  flourished  for 
several  hundred  years  is  the  story  of  a 
declining  percentage  of  people  engaged 
in  production  and  of  a  corresponding 
rise  in  the  numbers  of  people  engaged 
in  affairs  attendant  upon  production. 

Early  in  the  history  of  this  society 
it  appeared  necessary  to  establish  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  the  moral  and  com¬ 
mercial  activities  of  its  members.  Such 
rules  were  called  laws.  As  the  society 
which  they  were  intended  to  serve  be¬ 
came  more  complex,  so  too  did  the  rules 
necessary  for  its  general  conduct. 

Soon  it  became  impossible  for  the 
average  man  to  know  and  remember  all 
of  these  rules.  It  appeared  desirable 
for  some  men  to  spend  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  time  learning  the  rules 
as  they  were  established — thus  placing 
themselves  in  a  position  to  counsel  oth¬ 
ers  who  were  too  busily  engaged  in 
their  own  affairs  to  be  able  to  learn  all 
the  new  laws. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  the  men 
who  studied  the  laws  and  interpreted 
them  for  others  were  just  ordinary 
members  of  the  community.  They  had 
no  special  designation  conferred  upon 
them  by  others;  they  had  no  specific 
rights  peculiar  to  their  calling;  they 
had  no  rules  for  the  guidance  and  con¬ 


duct  of  those  who  studied  and  inter¬ 
preted  the  rules.  Anyone  who  wished 
to  read  the  law,  and  who  felt  sufficient 
self-confidence  to  declare  himself  a 
lawyer,  was  then  and  there  a  lawyer. 
His  success,  his  reputation,  and  his  in¬ 
come  were  dependent  upon  the  net  ap¬ 
praisal  of  his  fellow  men  as  to  the  value 
of  his  opinion. 

Certain  Conclusions  Arrived  At 

Judging  from  the  data  available,  it 
seems  that  men,  as  a  group,  were  self¬ 
ish,  vain,  and  jealous.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  men  who  had  studied  law  came  to 
certain  fundamental  conclusions. 
Among  them  were: 

1.  That  because  certain  men  had 
studied  for  many  years,  they  had 
more  knowledge  than  those  who 
had  studied  fewer  years ;  and  that 
consequently  they  were  superior 
to  other  contemporaries.  It  seemed 
obviously  desirable  to  have  some 
means  of  setting  them  apart  from 
such  inferiors. 

2.  That  because  the  community  had 
only  a  certain  volume  of  need  for 
the  services  of  lawyers,  it  would 
likewise  be  obviously  desirable  to 
restrict  the  number  of  persons 
available  to  care  for  these  needs. 

3.  That  because  more  severe  restric- 
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tions  would  make  it  more  difficult 
for  men  to  sustain  themselves 
during  the  period  required  for 
qualification,  the  attainment  of 
the  position  would  be  received 
with  greater  envy,  and  inversely, 
would  create  greater  prestige  for 
lawyers  within  the  community. 

Less  dominant  as  motivating  influ> 
ences  when  considered  as  a  w’hole,  but 
important  to  the  movement’s  success, 
were  the  men  who  developed  a  sincere 
love  for  the  study  of  law,  who  felt  a 
sense  of  destiny  in  the  profession,  and 
who  envisioned  a  great  community 
service  to  be  performed  by  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  lawyers. 

Out  of  the  combination  of  these  mo¬ 
tivators,  the  restricted  legal  profession 
was  created. 

Prat*ction  of  tho  Public 

The  theme  song  for  the  program  of 
professionalization  has  always  been  the 
protection  of  the  public — and  not  with¬ 
out  harmonic  merit.  It  certainly  must 
be  agreed  that  it  would  be  socially  un¬ 
wise  to  allow  people  in  need  of  legal 
counsel  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  per¬ 
sons  unqualified  to  give  such  counsel. 
It  likewise  would  be  unsound  to  take  up 
the  time  of  courts  and  litigants  with 
counsellors  wholly  unfit  for  their  role. 
Therefore,  the  garment  of  profession¬ 
alization  nicely  shrouds  the  baser  mo¬ 
tives  of  those  who  insincerely  talk  about 
higher  ideals. 

RIm  of  Othor  Professions 

Let  us  not  point  the  finger  especially 
at  those  in  the  law.  The  same  condi¬ 
tions  which  introduced  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  have  caused  doctors,  account¬ 
ants,  life  insurance  underwriters, 
appraisers,  hospital  administrators, 
home  builders,  and  hosts  of  others  to 


follow  the  same  pattern.  The  pressure 
of  competition  in  more  and  more  fields 
of  endeavor  has  caused  many  to  desire 
the  protective  cloak  of  professionaliza¬ 
tion,  thus  giving  birth  to  C.P.A.,  M.A.I., 
C.L.V.,  A.S.M.E.,  F.A.C.S.,  C.P.M.,  and 
others. 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  used  as  a  pref¬ 
ace  to  this  article  in  order  to  convince 
the  reader  that  your  author  is  in  no 
sense  deluded  about  the  Genesis  of  Pro¬ 
fessionalization.  However,  in  spite  of 
this  fact,  there  seems  to  be  ample  rea¬ 
son  that  the  move  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management  toward  the 
professionalization  of  property  manag¬ 
ers  (through  the  establishment  of  the 
designation  “Certified  Property  Man¬ 
ager”)  was  justified  on  many  grounds 
other  than  selfishness,  vanity,  and  jeal¬ 
ousy. 

Justification  of  ''C.P.M.'' 

In  the  first  place,  a  property  manager 
is  primarily  a  maker  of  decisions.  He 
has  no  specific  products;  he  has  no  in¬ 
ventory  of  merchandise;  and  he  does 
not  engage  in  trade.  If  he  deals  in  a 
commodity,  then  that  commodity  is 
knowledge,  and  knowledge  alone.  While 
it  is  true  that  he  performs  a  service 
consisting  of  labor  and  a  few  materials, 
it  is  also  true  that  a  doctor  labors  and 
that  he  uses  drugs  and  splints  and 
tools.  Likewise  a  lawyer  prepares  docu¬ 
ments,  briefs,  and  tracts. 

In  the  second  place,  the  property 
manager  is  in  a  position  of  trust.  The 
value  of  his  services  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  length,  or  breadth,  or  numbers, 
cannot  be  appraised  except  in  terms  of 
long-term  results.  When  one  buys  a 
necktie,  it  can  be  examined  as  to  qual¬ 
ity,  desirability,  and  beauty  at  the  time 
of  purchase.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one 
has  a  tooth  filled  by  a  dentist,  the  effec- 
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tiveness  of  the  work  can  only  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  satisfaction  over  a 
period  of  years.  Just  as  there  is  need 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  from 
“quack”  doctors,  so  is  there  also  need 
for  a  method  of  qualifying  the  services 
of  property  managers. 

Finally,  since  property  managers 
deal  chiefly  in  decisions,  and  since  the 
need  for  their  decisions  exists  in  every 
town  and  city  in  the  country,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  individual  ability  to  de¬ 
cide  would  be  greatly  enhanced  through 
the  organization  of  a  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  available  to  all  property  managers. 
Medicine  would  have  had  little  advance¬ 
ment  without  the  interchange  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  men  within  the  profession,  and 
unless  it  were  for  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Society  and  related  professional 
groupings,  there  would  have  been  far 
less  of  such  interchange. 

For  these  three  reasons  alone  The 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
was  more  than  wise  in  its  determina¬ 
tion  to  create  a  professional  society  of 
men  who  recognized  the  need  for 
broader  knowledge,  who  acknowledged 
the  necessity  for  a  strict  code  of  ethics, 
and  who  were  willing  to  assume  the 
obligation  of  sharing  their  knowledge 
with  their  contemporaries.  However, 
the  creation  of  Certified  Property  Man¬ 
agers  served  an  even  more  significant 
purpose ;  it  clarified  the  nature  of  prop¬ 
erty  management  and  placed  the 
responsibilities  for  guiding  the  nation’s 
buildings  squarely  where  they  belong — 
in  the  hands  of  individuals. 

To  appreciate  this  la'tter  fact,  one 
must  be  familiar  with  the  history  of 
The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the 
organizations  with  which  property 
managers  affiliated  prior  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  The  Institute. 


Early  Organization  of  Property  Managers 

Most  early  property  managers  were 
real  estate  men  who  became  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  buildings  as 
a  by-product  of  their  operations  in  the 
general  real  estate  field.  As  the  volume 
of  these  services  grew  to  where  they 
required  the  full-time  labors  of  one  or 
more  men  in  a  few  of  the  larger  reai 
estate  offices,  these  men  saw  advam 
tages  in  meeting  together  to  exchange 
ideas  and  to  take  joint  action  on  mutual 
problems.  Inasmuch  as  these  men  were 
either  members  of  local  real  estate 
boards  or  were  employed  by  firms  who 
held  such  membership,  the  local  real 
estate  board  was  naturally  the  vehicle 
for  their  common  activities.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  many  boards  set  up  property 
management  divisions  designed  to  serve 
the  management  activities  of  their 
membership. 

Now  a  local  real  estate  board  is 
actually  a  trade  association;  designed 
primarily  to  serve  the  purposes  of  real 
estate  brokers.  As  such,  the  basic  in¬ 
terests  of  local  real  estate  boards  are 
frequently  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
property  managers  who  operate  within 
the  board.  Since  there  were  certain 
trade  aspects  to  the  common  problems 
of  the  property  managers  (such  as  rates 
of  commission,  hours  of  work,  etc.)  the 
real  estate  boards  provided  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  to  property  managers  for 
several  years. 

In  the  late  1920’s,  when  property 
management  came  into  its  own  as  the 
result  of  wholesale  foreclosure  by  in¬ 
stitutions  and  individuals  holding  mort¬ 
gages  or  real  estate  bonds,  it  appeared 
to  board  member  property  managers 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  form  a 
national  organization  which  could  bet¬ 
ter  serve  the  growing  need  for  estab¬ 
lished  standards.  Buildings  of  all  types 
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were  being  taken  over  by  institutions 
whose  holdings  were  scattered  over  the 
entire  country.  Therefore  there  were 
many  advantages  to  developing  a  na¬ 
tional  point  of  view  and  certain  national 
standards  among  property  managers. 

Formation  of  The  Institute 

It  was  decided  to  form,  within  the 
framework  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards,  an  organization 
whose  efforts  would  be  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  property  management.  The 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
was  the  result  of  this  decision.  It  was 
only  natural  that  the  people  most  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  formation  of  The  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  were  those 
who  had  developed  a  substantial  prop¬ 
erty  management  business  —  who  had 
organizations  wherein  several  persons 
devoted  their  full  time  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  buildings.  The  men  who  rep¬ 
resented  these  organizations  were  gen¬ 
erally  the  proprietors  of  such  compan¬ 
ies  and  their  point  of  view  was  that  of 
desiring  to  foster  and  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  property  management  compan¬ 
ies. 

Hence,  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management,  as  originally  conceived, 
was  an  organization  designed  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  needs  and  ambitions  of  prop¬ 
erty  management  companies,  and  mem¬ 
bership  was  based  upon  organizations 
rather  than  individuals.  A  nucleus  of 
some  one  hundred  organizations  was 
gathered  together  under  the  banner  of 
The  Institute  and  the  project  was 
launched  on  a  national  basis. 

After  a  few  years  of  this  type  of 
membership,  certain  men  within  The 
Institute  began  to  recognize  the  need 
for  professional  rather  than  trade  ac¬ 
tivities.  These  men  also  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  individual  was  the 
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only  person  who  could  be  qualified  as  a 
manager  and  that  management  itself 
was  a  quality  of  an  individual  and  not 
a  quality  of  an  organization  or  corpor¬ 
ation. 

For  example:  The  Standard  Prop¬ 
erty  Management  Company,  however 
large  or  however  able,  was  not  in  it¬ 
self  a  property  manager.  In  order  to 
do  a  good  property  management  job 
The  Standard  Property  Management 
Company  would  necessarily  need  to 
have  within  its  organization  certain 
individuals  who  had  the  recognized  abil¬ 
ity  to  manage  property.  If  the  person¬ 
nel  of  The  Standard  Property  Manage¬ 
ment  Company  should  suddenly  change 
and  if  inferior  persons  should  people 
its  staff,  then  the  quality  of  service 
rendered  by  The  Standard  Property 
Management  Company  would  per  se  be 
entirely  different  than  under  its  pre¬ 
vious  personnel. 

Change  in  Membership  Emphasis 

Because  this  fact  became  more  wide¬ 
ly  recognized  among  certain  men  with¬ 
in  The  Institute,  it  was  determined  that 
the  basic  membership  of  The  Institute 
should  be  changed  from  company  mem¬ 
bership  to  individual  membership.  If 
the  qualities  of  good  management  were 
qualities  of  an  individual  rather  than 
a  company,  then  it  would  be  impossible 
to  qualify  a  company  as  a  Certified 
Property  Manager  unless  there  was  a 
permanent  crystallization  of  both  the 
personnel  and  the  policy  of  such  a  com¬ 
pany.  This,  of  course,  is  impossible  of 
accomplishment. 

Just  as  we  have  pointed  out  that  there 
are  certain  selfish  motives  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  profession,  there  was  like¬ 
wise  a  resistance  to  the  change  from 
company  membership  to  individual 
membership,  based  similarly  on  selfish- 
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ness.  Many  of  the  men  who  owned 
property  management  companies  in 
1930  were  men  whose  chief  activities 
were  concerned  with  brokerage,  insur¬ 
ance,  and  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
real  estate  business.  By  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  these  men  owned  reputable 
and  successful  real  estate  companies 
they  were  naturally  the  persons  toward 
whom  property  management  gravitated 
in  the  early  development  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  field.  A  great  many  of  these  men 
were  not  the  active  executives  in  charge 
of  their  own  property  management  de¬ 
partment  but  they  employed  men  who 
made  the  decisions  upon  which  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  their  management  clients  were 
governed. 

The  decision  to  base  membership  in 
The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment  upon  individuals  rather  than  cor¬ 
porations,  or  companies,  placed  a  new 
emphasis  upon  the  men  who  were  actu¬ 
ally  in  charge  of  property  management 
operations.  The  proprietors  of  many 
companies  immediately  feared  that  this 
emphasis  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  executive  in  charge  of  management 
to  put  himself  in  a  position  either  to 
take  away  business  or  to  capitalize  un¬ 
duly  upon  the  prestige  which  would  ac¬ 
crue  to  him  as  a  result  of  his  becoming 
a  Certified  Property  Manager.  Like¬ 
wise  the  establishment  of  individual 
Certified  Property  Managers  within  a 
community  would  take  away  the  “ex¬ 
clusive”  nature  of  membership  in  The 
Institute  which  had  theretofore  been 
enjoyed  only  by  certain  companies  in 
the  community.  \ 

This  resistance  to  the  change  in  type 
of  membership  was  overcome  through 
the  enlightened  action  of  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  original  Institute  members 
— even  though,  as  was  previously  point¬ 
ed  out,  most  of  these  men  were  pro¬ 


prietors  of  their  own  companies.  It  is 
significant  that  the  common  recogni¬ 
tion  for  the  need  of  professionalization 
of  property  management  was  a  stronger 
motive  than  the  selfish  protection  of  the 
advantages  of  membership  on  an  ex¬ 
clusive  company  basis. 

Proof  of  Wisdom  of  Change 

Proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  decision 
to  establish  The  Institute  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  basis  and  to  create  the  designation 
“Certified  Property  Manager”  for  those 
who  could  qualify  by  written  examina¬ 
tion,  experience,  and  moral  calibre  for 
membership  in  The  Institute  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  following  developments 
over  the  period  of  the  past  four  years: 

1.  During  this  period  The  Institute’s 
membership  has  grown  by  very 
nearly  500  per  cent,  whereas  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  four  years  its 
membership  had  failed  to  grow 
by  20  per  cent. 

2.  The  Institute’s  membership  at  the 
present  time  is  representative  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  There  are 
now  Certified  Property  Managers 
in  every  section  of  the  country 
and  in  the  four  years’  existence 
of  the  title  of  “Certified  Property 
Manager”  there  has  been  no 
necessity  for  any  disciplinary  ac¬ 
tion  of  any  individual  member  on 
the  grounds  of  either  incompe¬ 
tence  or  dishonesty. 

3.  During  these  four  years  The  In¬ 
stitute  has  conducted  educational 
courses  in  virtually  every  section 
of  the  country.  It  has  continu¬ 
ously  published  a  Journal  of 
Property  Management  to  an  ever 
increasing  circulation  and  on  a 
constantly  mounting  plane  of  pro¬ 
fessionalism.  Whereas  the  body 
of  general  literature  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  property  management  is 
still  grossly  inadequate.  Institute 
members  have  prepared  papers 
on  individual  subjects  which  are 
worthy  of  group  study  and  there 
has  been  a  substantial  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  helpful  to  all 
members. 

4.  Although  The  Institute  has  not 
deliberately  set  out  to  prove  that 
Certified  Property  Managers  are 
ipso  facto  the  best  property  man¬ 
agers  in  the  field,  there  is  a  con¬ 
stantly  growing  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Certified  Property  Man¬ 
agers  are  able  and  reliable.  This 
recognition  will  increase  rather 
than  decrease  in  coming  years. 

Conclusion 

There  are  still  those  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  property  managers  are 
simply  tradesmen  and  have  no  real 
right  to  consider  themselves  profession¬ 
als.  There  are  others  who  believe  it  is 
unwise  for  The  Institute  to  select  young 
men  of  obvious  ability  and  moral  char¬ 
acter  and  allow  them  to  be  designated 
“Certified  Property  Managers.”  There 
are  yet  others  who  feel  that  Institute 
membership  should  be  reserved  for  the 
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owners  and  proprietors  of  successful 
and  going  management  businesses. 
Then,  of  course,  there  are  hosts  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  in  property  manage¬ 
ment  for  many  years  on  a  routine  basis 
and  who  have  never  gone  afield  to  equip 
themselves  with  the  type  of  specialized 
knowledge  now  required  for  successful 
operation  of  buildings.  This  latter 
group  deeply  resent  the  Certified  Prop¬ 
erty  Managers  and  are  quick  to  seize 
upon  every  opportunity  to  make  light 
of  their  accomplishments. 

Deliberately  selecting  its  member¬ 
ship  from  those  men  who  are  interested 
in  developing  a  profession.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  has  consistently  advised  its  appli¬ 
cants  that  membership  is  presently  not 
especially  profitable.  We  have  not  as 
yet  arrived  at  the  point  where  people 
feel  that  they  should  entrust  the  care 
of  their  buildings  to  Certified  Property 
Managers  in  the  same  degree  to  which, 
for  example,  they  seek  Certified  Public 
Accountants  for  the  auditing  of  their 
books.  The  Certified  Property  Manager 
of  today  is  a  man  who  recognizes  the 
long-term  opportunities  afforded  by 
membership  in  The  Institute  and  who 
is  willing  to  support  the  cause  of  pro¬ 
fessionalization' on  an  unselfish  basis. 


The  author  states  why  remodeling  programs  war* 
rant  the  attention  of  property  managers  and 
describes  in  case-history  form  a  typical  project. 


Remodeling  Old  Properties 

By  Everett  R.  Cook 


It  is  the  intention  of  this  article  and 
a  second  article  to  present  some  of  the 
important  problems  and  solutions  to  re¬ 
modeling  old,  or  outmoded,  properties. 
This  first  article  deals  primarily  with 
the  conversion  of  single-family  dwell¬ 
ings  into  apartment  units,  and,  in  some 
instances,  into  shops  and  offices.  Refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  both  connected  and 
unconnected  single-family  dwellings. 
These  dwellings  for  the  most  part  were 
originally  the  homes  of  well-to-do  peo¬ 
ple,  but  over  the  years  the  structures 
had  deteriorated  into  lower-class  room¬ 
ing  houses.  The  principles  of  remodel¬ 
ing  which  they  illustrate,  however,  are 
applicable  to  all  types  of  rehabilitation 
work.  The  second  article,  which  will 
appear  in  the  December  issue  of  The 
Journal,  will  concern  itself  primarily 
with  the  remodeling  and  modernization 
of  multi-story  apartment  structures. 

The  reasons  are  several  why  the 
property  management  firm  should  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  reclaiming  “obsolete” 
or  near-obsolete  buildings. 

Dafense  Housing 

The  Government  must  create  hous¬ 
ing,  shop,  and  office  spaW  quickly  in 
defense  areas.  To  this  end,  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  are  finally  recognizing 
the  importance  of  salvaging  outdated 
buildings.  The  F.  H.  A.  is  this  month 
launching  a  program  called  “Repair  for 
Defense.”  Through  recent  amendments 


to  its  Title  I  plan,  this  agency  offers 
increased  help  for  private  financing  of 
such  a  program.  The  H.O.L.C.  is  also 
contributing  to  this  effort.  Government 
employed  technicians,  through  local 
Homes  Registration  and  H.O.L.C.  of¬ 
fices,  will  help  home  owners  to  estimate 
the  possibilities  for  repair  and  modern¬ 
ization  work.  New  governmental  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  control  of  installment 
credit  specifically  exempt  credit  exten¬ 
sions  which  are  made  for  materials  and 
services  in  connection  with  repairs,  al¬ 
terations,  or  improvements  of  existing 
real  property  structures.  The  newly  cre¬ 
ated  Supplies  Priorities  and  Allocations 
Board  and  the  Office  of  Price  Control 
and  Civilian  Supply  will  likewise  aid 
the  “Repair  for  Defense”  program. 

Furthermore,  the  Government  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  conservation  of  build¬ 
ing  materials.  With  our  defense  work 
demanding  more  and  more  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  materials  that  are  required 
for  all  types  of  residential  construction, 
it  is  evident  that  during  the  present 
emergency  the  erection  of  new  living 
quarters  must  be  definitely  held  in  re¬ 
straint,  and  the  most  made  of  existing 
structures.  The  modernization  of  sup¬ 
posedly  obsolete,  but  sound,  structures, 
it  is  realized,  can  be  accomplished  with 
a  minimum  of  basic  defense  materials, 
and  can  be  accomplished  swiftly. 

Although  the  Government  is  anxious 
to  supply  the  ever  increasing  demand 
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for  small,  efficient  living  units,  it  is  also 
beginning  to  consider  the  future.  It 
realizes  from  burned  fingers  following 
the  last  war  that  to  overbuild  in  de¬ 
fense  areas  upon  ground  now  vacant 
would  result  in  a  depressing  surplus 
of  housing  at  the  termination  of  our 
present  emergency.  Now,  for  example, 
one  wonders  what  will  happen  to  the 
mushroom  growth  of  the  greatly  pub¬ 
licized  boom  taking  place  in  San  Diego, 
California.  Is  it  not  quite  probable 
that  these  acres  of  new  structures  will 
deteriorate  into  ghost  suburbs  at  the 
termination  of  the  war? 

This  all  adds  up  to  reason  number 
one  why  property  managers  should 
seriously  consider  launching  or  enlarg¬ 
ing  their  programs  of  rehabilitation 
or  modernization  of  existing  struc¬ 
tures.  The  Government  and  common 
sense  are  telling  us:  use  first  what  we 
have  at  hand;  in  this  way  we  shall 
meet  defense  housing  needs  quickly, 
conserve  basic  defense  materials,  and 
protect  our  cities  from  the  pitfalls  and 
tragedies  of  overbuilding. 

The  Problem  of  Blight 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  run¬ 
down,  decaying  areas,  a  problem  with 
which  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  large 
cities  are  struggling.  There  is  no  great¬ 
er  threat  to  social  and  real  estate  values 
in  our  metropolitan  areas  today  than 
the  rapid  deterioration  of  living  quar¬ 
ters,  an  urban  disease  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “blight.”  Neighborhoods 
once  considered  the  finest  of  residential, 
shop,  or  office  locations  are  as  a  result 
failing  to  pay  or  barely  paying  taxes, 
let  alone  a  return  on  investment,  and 
are  becoming  increasing  eyesores. 

It  is  lamentable  that  blight  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  such  large  sections  of  our  cities, 
and  no  city  of  size  is  totally  free  from 
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its  ever-present  dangers.  The  causes 
are  many  and  are  well-known  to  most 
people  dealing  with  real  estate.  The 
most  seriously  affected  areas  are  those 
adjacent  to  the  main  business  centers, 
areas  which  during  the  city’s  infancy 
and  early  development  housed  the  well- 
to-do  and  middle  classes  of  the  city. 
Noise,  traffic  difficulties,  influx  of  cer¬ 
tain  undesirable  elements,  and  grow¬ 
ing  obsolescence  of  the  structures  them¬ 
selves  made  formerly  desirable  homes 
unattractive  to  those  of  the  social  strata 
who  built  them.  Thus,  the  fine  old  man¬ 
sions,  having  been  given  up  by  their 
original  owners,  degenerated  into  room¬ 
ing  houses,  at  first  high  class,  then  of 
a  lower  type.  They  remain  no  longer 
homes,  but  walls  around  rooms  housing 
people  who  are  not  happy  occupants. 
Because  the  sites,  however,  are  con¬ 
venient  to  their  work  and  rents  are 
meager,  tenants  hesitate  to  move. 

The  deterioration  which  is  true  of 
many  of  the  better-type  single-family 
dwellings  is  likewise  found  in  con¬ 
nected  houses.  Another  problem  of 
some  criticalness  is  the  obsolescent 
multi-story  de  luxe  apartment  building, 
although  as  shall  be  pointed  out  in  a 
second  article,  this  problem  differs 
rather  substantially  from  that  of  the 
blighted  single-family  dwelling  and 
run-down  connected  residences. 

The  result  of  all  this  deterioration  is 
an  exodus  of  the  better  elements  of  our 
citizenship  from  central  areas  to  out¬ 
lying  districts  or  to  the  suburbs,  and 
an  influx  of  a  much  less  desirable  class. 
Not  only  do  the  areas  immediately  af¬ 
fected  deteriorate,  but  as  good  apples 
in  a  barrel  are  contaminated  by  the 
presence  of  bad  apples  in  their  midst, 
so  are  neighborhoods  surrounding 
blighted  areas  in  turn  made  less  desir¬ 
able.  Throughout  all  this  deterioration, 
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property  owners  as  a  rule  have  neg¬ 
lected,  or  are  unable,  to  maintain  or 
alter  their  buildings  to  conform  to  the 
improvement  trend  of  the  times.  Yet 
breathe  new  life  into  these  structures 
and  they  can  live  again.  In  Europe, 
houses  500  years  old  still  perform  their 
original  functions.  In  many  New  Eng¬ 
land  cities,  houses  100  and  150  years 
old  are  still  considered  “fit  to  live  in.” 
Youthful  communities,  however,  con¬ 
sider  structures  over  a  certain  age  as 
unfit.  The  cultured,  educated  person 
appreciates  old  well-built  structures 
when  their  beautiful  design  and  fine 
materials  are  preserved  by  the  man¬ 
ager  in  remodeling. 

Knowing  now  how  simple  reforesta¬ 
tion  is,  we  are  incensed  with  our  fore¬ 
bears  for  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
forests.  Has  the  present  generation 
any  excuse  for  allowing  the  destruction 
of  large  sections  of  our  cities  simply 
because  there  are  a  few  difficulties  in 
our  way? 

It  is  true  that  planning  bodies  have 
been  formed  and  even  state  legislatures 
have  passed  laws  designed  to  replan 
and  rebuild  the  blighted  areas  and 
slums  of  our  metropolitan  cities.  This 
is  a  noble  goal.  But  its  attainment  is 
still  far  away.  Tremendous  costs  and 
considerable  readjustments  are  involved 
in  any  wholesale  reconstruction  of  our 
cities.  It  is  doubtful  whether  enough 
money  can  ever  be  found  to  replace  all 
“outmoded”  buildings  with  new  struc¬ 
tures.  Modernization,  or  remodeling,  as 
the  case  may  be,  can  certainly  and 
probably  must  achieve  pkrt  of  the  goal 
— and  it  can  do  so  at  a  price  that  is 
feasible.  Furthermore,  remodeling  is  a 
correction  which  can  be  immediately 
undertaken,  and  quickly  accomplished. 

This  is  the  second  reason  why  prop¬ 
erty  managers  should  think  seriously 


of  entering  into  enlarged  programs  of 
remodeling. 

Depressed  Values 

Closely  allied  to  the  blight  consid¬ 
erations  already  touched  upon  is  the 
matter  of  depressed  values.  Many  in¬ 
come  properties  are  not  paying  their 
own  way.  As  mentioned  earlier,  not 
even  interest  payments  and  taxes  are 
being  met  in  a  number  of  instances. 
Profit  on  investment  has  been  given  up 
for  dead  by  many.  As  a  result,  prop¬ 
erty  values  remain  depressed  or  drop 
still  further.  Property  managers  as 
well  as  owner  managers  undoubtedly 
have  some  of  these  properties  on  their 
hands.  Such  properties,  however,  when 
properly  treated  can  be  made  to  pay 
and  their  values  restored.  This  then 
is  reason  three  why  property  managers 
should  seek  to  increase  their  manage¬ 
ment  of  old  properties  through  remod¬ 
eling  projects. 

A  Field  for  Earnings 

In  fact,  the  remodeling  of  old  income 
properties  is  a  field  for  fairly  good 
earnings — well  worth  the  effort  of  a 
property  management  firm.  Because 
values  are  depressed,  appraisals  are 
apt  to  be  extremely  low  and  conse¬ 
quently  such  properties  can  often  be 
purchased  at  ridiculously  low  prices. 
Persons  who  have  money  to  invest  in 
real  estate  but  who  require  technical 
supervision  and  trained  management  of 
remodeling  projects  are  a  good  market 
to  cultivate  in  this  respect.  Untrained 
managing  owners,  too,  of  blighted  in¬ 
come  property  are  good  client  pros¬ 
pects.  Earnings  can  also  be  increased 
by  remodeling  blighted  properties  now 
under  your  management.  You  must, 
however,  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  existing  structure,  if  your  remodel- 
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ing  program  is  to  be  successful.  In¬ 
come  units  can  be  greatly  increased  by 
this  means,  both  in  number  and  in 
individual  rentals.  This  is  a  fourth 
reason  why  remodeling  should  be  seri¬ 
ously  considered  by  the  property  man¬ 
ager. 

It  is  not  correct,  however,  to  assume 
that  all  structures  are  fit  subjects  for 
remodeling.  To  determine  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  property  requires  an 
extensive  analysis  or  appraisal.  This 
study  will  be  made  best  by  those  who 
have  had  considerable  training  over  a 
period  of  years  in  this  type  of  work. 
Nevertheless,  experience  is  a  sure 
teacher,  and  the  mistakes  of  your  first 
projects  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 
And  the  best  way  to  get  experience  is 
to  begin. 

Today  many  modernization  projects 
are  being  carried  out  successfully.  In 
the  ’30’s,  probably  more  new  living 
quarters  were  produced  by  remodeling 
on  the  near  North  Side  of  Chicago 
than  were  produced  by  new  construc¬ 
tion  over  the  balance  of  the  city,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  large  F.H.A.  projects. 

A  Case  History 

One  of  the  most  recent  ventures  of 
this  type  which  was  completed  profit¬ 
ably  deserves  recording.  During  the 
reconstruction  period  following  the 
Chicago  fire,  a  prosperous  business  man 
built  a  home  on  Superior  Street  located 
one  city  block  east  of  Michigan  Avenue. 
The  site  was  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  lake  shore  at  that  time,  and  also 
only  a  convenient  carriage  drive  across 
the  old  Rush  Street  bridge  to  this  man’s 
office  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chicago 
river. 

When  his  daughter  married,  he  pur¬ 
chased  also  the  adjoining  house  to  the 
west,  which  because  it  had  a  common 
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wall  with  the  parent’s  house  was  easily 
connected  to  it  by  a  first-floor  opening 
in  the  wall  which  separated  the  two 
houses.  At  this  time  property  was  rela¬ 
tively  valuable  in  this  section  of  the 
city  and  persons  buying  lots  purchased 
only  the  frontage  necessary  to  build 
what  was  then  a  typical  city  house — 
a  home  of  three  floors,  one  room  in 
width,  and  two  or  three  rooms  in  depth. 

The  parent’s  house  was  built  on  a 
twenty-five  foot  lot,  and  was  three 
rooms  in  depth.  On  the  first  floor  was 
the  front  parlor.  The  flooring  was  beau¬ 
tifully  parqueted.  Back  of  the  parlor 
was  the  stairhall  and  library.  The  din¬ 
ing  room  extended  to  the  rear.  The 
daughter’s  smaller  house  to  the  west 
had  the  usual  front  parlor,  but  only  a 
dining  room  in  the  rear.  In  both  houses, 
the  kitchen  was  on  the  ground  floor 
level.  The  level  of  the  ground  in  the 
rear  was  four  or  five  feet  lower  than 
the  grade  in  the  front.  Thus  the  base¬ 
ment  floor  corresponded  with  the  rear 
grade  level.  On  the  upper  floors,  the 
larger  house  had  three  bedrooms  per 
floor,  and  the  smaller  house  had  two. 

The  depth  of  lots  varies  in  Chicago. 
The  pieces  of  property  referred  to, 
however,  were  most  fortunate  in  being 
125  feet  deep.  This  gave  ample  room 
for  the  old  barns  which  were  built 
along  the  alley  and  still  left  space  for 
a  lawn  in  the  rear  of  the  properties. 

If  you  are  familiar  with  Chicago  in 
the  early  1900’s  you  will  recall  the 
acrid,  yet  clean  smell  of  the  Kirk’s  Soap 
Factory  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
the  pungent  aroma  of  roasting  coffee 
on  Rush  Street,  the  drays  rumbling  over 
cobblestones,  the  bells  and  whistles  that 
clanged  and  blew  when  the  Goodrich 
boats  docked  —  where  the  Pure  Oil 
Building  is  now  located.  The  pressure 
of  industry  was  forcing  business  north 
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After 

This  picture  in  contrast  to 
the  one  below  reflects  more 
clearly  than  words  ever  can 
the  striking  improvements 
achieved  by  remodeling  the 
two  adjoining  Superior 
Street  properties  which  are 
described  by  Mr.  Cook  in 
case-history  form.  Although 
the  changes  seem  to  be'  con¬ 
siderable,  note  how  much  of 
the  original  construction  was 
utilized. 


Before 

“Thus  what  were  two 
decadent  adjoining  sin¬ 
gle  dwellings  in  1935 
were  converted  into  a 
modern  efficiency  apart¬ 
ment  building,  grossing 
$1,055  per  month  to  its 
owners  in  four  months’ 
time  in  place  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  $50  per  month.” 
The  street  entrances  to 
the  two  properties 
which  were  originally 
“lake  shore”  mansiorvs 
are  shown  near  center 
and  right. 
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and  crowding  the  then  semi-fashion- 
able  residence  area  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river.  So  the  original  families 
of  the  two  houses,  which  are  our  case- 
history  study,  like  those  of  many  others 
packed  their  lace  curtains  and  moved  a 
long  distance,  so  they  thought,  fi  jm 
congestion:  almost  to  Lincoln  Park. 

The  Superior  Street  owner  was  sen¬ 
timental — these  two  houses  represented 
the  successful  years  of  his  business  life, 
and  rather  than  part  with  them  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  rent  them.  It  was  “money 
well  invested”  and  “Chicago  real  estate 
was  sound.”  However,  as  one  rooming 
house  operator  followed  another,  few 
repairs  were  made  and  the  houses  de¬ 
teriorated  rapidly.  The  rent  neverthe¬ 
less  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  taxes  and 
a  fair  return  on  the  owner's  investment 
until  the  ’30’s,  when  things  began  to 
pinch,  especially  on  properties  not  ade¬ 
quately  improved.  This  was  generally 
the  situation  where  owners  were  de¬ 
pending  entirely  upon  the  increment  in 
land  value.  During  the  ’20’s,  land  in 
the  Superior  Street  block  was  worth 
between  $15  and  $20  a  square  foot. 

By  the  ’30's,  the  elderly  owner  had 
passed  away  and  the  properties  were 
held  in  trust,  which  received  a  rental 
of  fifty  dollars  per  month.  (The  taxes 
exceeded  six  hundred  dollars  a  year.) 
From  this  small  return,  there  was  not 
enough  money  left  to  keep  the  property 
in  decent  repair,  and  certainly  not 
enough  to  modernize  the  old  plumbing, 
wiring,  heating,  or  to  install  new  kitch¬ 
en  equipment. 

The  value  of  the  properties,  despite 
their  proximity  to  Michigan  Avenue 
(near  the  Drake  Hotel),  had  receded 
because  of  the  depression  and  because 
of  the  deterioration  of  the  structures 
themselves  and  of  neighboring  struc¬ 
tures.  Eventually,  however,  all  land 
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values  must  be  substantiated  by  earning 
power. 

The  beach  was  now  blocks  away  and 
the  intervening  land  occupied  by  uni¬ 
versity  buildings  and  a  hospital.  These 
new  improvements,  plus  the  general 
trend  in  the  area  to  efficiency  units,  had 
created  a  demand  for  small,  but  mod¬ 
ern  living  quarters. 

Something  had  to  be  done  with  the 
properties.  The  rent  was  insufficient  to 
pay  the  taxes.  There  was  no  money 
left  to  take  care  of  maintenance  too 
long  postponed.  The  roofs  leaked,  sev¬ 
eral  sections  of  the  old  cast  iron  boiler 
were  cracked,  and  the  entire  structure 
was  very  much  dilapidated. 

The  manager  of  the  properties  was 
called  and  asked  to  suggest  possible 
solutions.  There  was  only  one — remodel 
into  small  apartment  units.  But  the 
trust,  by  its  terms,  could  not  enter  into 
such  a  venture.  It  was  therefore  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  manager  find  a  buyer 
having  the  necessary  cash.  This  was 
done  and  the  property,  naturally  be¬ 
cause  of  nonexistent  earning  power, 
sold  at  a  very  reasonable  figure. 

The  rental  possibilities  had  already 
been  studied  before  the  remodeling  was 
recommended  by  the  property  manager. 
The  properties  likewise  had  been  thor¬ 
oughly  analyzed.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  houses  were  soundly  construct¬ 
ed  in  an  era  when  the  public  built  for 
investment  and  not  to  sell.  The  rooms 
were  large,  with  high  ceilings  that 
guaranteed  good  air  circulation.  The 
brick  walls  were  unusually  thick  and 
the  brick  itself  was  as  hard  as  concrete. 
Lumber  that  we  cannot  buy  today, 
shipped  across  Lake  Michigan  from  the 
destroyed  forests  of  northern  Michigan, 
had  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  buildings.  Even  the  hardwood 
fioors,  although  splintered  and  worn. 
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The  “after"  and  “before”  pic¬ 
tures  on  pages  19  and  23  show 
the  remarkable  transforma¬ 
tions  which  were  achieved  by 
remodeling  of  the  exterior 
front  and  rear  yards  of  the 
Superior  Street  properties. 
Equally  striking,  as  the  “af¬ 
ter"  and  “before"  pictures  at 
left  and  bottom  so  well  por¬ 
tray,  are  the  improvements 
which  remodeling  brought  to 
the  interior  of  the  two  Supe¬ 
rior  Street  structures,  which 
were  once  well-to-do  homes, 
and  later  blighted  rooming 
houses.  Like  the  bathrooms,  the 
dining  rooms,  bedrooms,  and 
living  rooms  were  also  given 
rebirth  in  the  form  of  modem 
appearance  and  modem  fur¬ 
nishings. 
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would,  when  sanded,  probably  turn  out 
to  be  perfect.  Some  of  the  plaster  natu¬ 
rally  was  bad,  and  would  have  to  be 
replaced.  The  back  yard,  although  a 
rubbish  heap,  was  easy  to  visualize  as 
a  sunken  garden.  All  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment,  however,  such  as  plumb¬ 
ing  pipes,  plumbing  fixtures,  wiring, 
light  fixtures,  and  the  boilers  were 
worn  out  and  antique  in  appearance, 
and  had  therefore  to  be  completely  re¬ 
placed.  Perhaps  a  penthouse,  with  an 
open  terrace,  could  be  created.  All  of 
this  was  taken  into  consideration  be¬ 
fore  any  part  of  the  remodeling  project 
was  begun. 

The  property  manager  then  drew 
rough  floor  plans.  Next,  the  architect 
took  over  and  perfected  the  layout  in 
one-eighth-inch-scale  drawings.  The 
sketch  was  then  checked  and  criticized 
by  the  architect  and  manager.  After 
the  sketch  was  approved  by  both  as 
satisfactory,  a  contractor,  who  like 
the  architect  should  be  experienced  in 
remodeling  work,  was  asked  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  cost.  Care  was  taken 
that  this  estimated  cost  was '  accurate 
and  that  no  items  were  omitted  that 
might  crop  up  later.  When  the  prelim¬ 
inary  estimate  appeared  to  be  in  line, 
the  manager  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and 
went  to  work. 

The  project  was  analyzed  thoroughly 
from  every  angle,  rents  were  assigned 
to  apartments,  and  an  operating  set¬ 
up  was  made,  establishing  a  conserva¬ 
tive  net.  At  this  stage,  equity  capital 
had  to  be  raised,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  a  loan  commitment  from 
an  insurance  company  or  other  loaning 
agencies.  It  was  also  necessary  to  ar¬ 
range  for  temporary  financing  to  carry 
through  the  construction  period. 

Work  on  finished  drawings  was  then 
started  and  final  specifications  were 


prepared.  To  make  sure  that  nothing 
had  been  overlooked,  the  manager  and 
architect  went  over  check  lists.  The 
manager  at  all  times  worked  hand  in 
hand  with  the  architect,  guiding  him 
as  to  tenant  requirements,  room  sizes, 
finish,  and  selection  of  all  types  of  fix¬ 
tures.  A  mechanical  engineer  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  specify  all  heating,  wiring, 
and  ventilating  changes.  The  plans 
were  then  ready  to  go  out  for  bids. 

All  during  the  construction  period, 
the  building  manager,  together  with 
the  architect  and  engineer,  made  fre¬ 
quent  inspections  of  the  building. 
When  the  construction  had  progressed 
to  the  point  where  the  public  could  get 
a  vague  idea,  with  the  assistance  of  rent¬ 
ing  plans,  of  what  the  finished  apart¬ 
ments  would  look  like,  the  renting  pro¬ 
gram  commenced.  This  was  done  be¬ 
cause  it  is  most  important  that  the 
building  be  as  nearly  100  per  cent  rent¬ 
ed  as  possible  at  completion  of  remodel¬ 
ing,  since  the  building’s  reputation  for 
some  time  to  come  will  depend  upon  the 
initial  renting  success. 

The  workmen  took  over  on  March  12. 
On  May  4,  fifteen  one-and-one-half  and 
two-and-one-half  room  efficiency  apart¬ 
ments,  or  studios,  as  the  public  prefers 
to  call  them,  were  ready  for  occupancy 
and  four  tenants  had  moved  in.  By 
July  1,  all  of  the  apartments  were  leased 
at  the  scheduled  rents.  This  was  not 
achieved  quite  as  simply  as  it  sounds, 
although  the  buildings  lent  themselves 
to  the  purpose  with  a  minimum  of 
change. 

It  was  fortunate  that  wood-burning 
fireplaces  were  in  each  room,  and  that 
some  of  the  rooms  had  beautiful  wain¬ 
scoting,  which,  when  painted,  created  a 
most  modern  and  attractive  appear¬ 
ance.  As  stated  before,  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  materials  were  excellent.  The  diffi- 
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The  transformation  achieved 
by  remodeling  the  two  adjoin¬ 
ing  old  single-family  houses 
on  East  Superior  Street,  off 
Michigan  Avenue,  was  no  more 
remarkable  on  the  exterior 
front  than  it  was  at  the  rear, 
as  these  "after”  and  "before” 
pictures  of  the  same  back 
yards  show.  The  end  of  the 
firescape  showing  at  top  left 
of  the  illustration  above  is  the 
same  firescape  pictured  in  the 
center  in  the  "shot”  at  right. 
"After”  and  "before”  pictures 
of  the  remodeled  exterior  front 
of  these  same  two  buildings 
appear  on  page  19. 
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cult  problem  was  to  re-use  these  anti¬ 
quated  materials  in  a  way  that  would 
create  an  effect  acceptable  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  tenants  peculiar  to  the 
neighborhood.  What  to  use  and  what 
not  to  use  is  always  the  problem  of  the 
remodeler. 

Another  decided  improvement  to  the 
old  buildings  was  made  by  ripping  off 
the  high  front  porches  and  creating  one 
new  central  entrance  at  the  grade  in¬ 
stead  of  the  two  that  were  there  origi¬ 
nally. 

The  front  brick  exterior  was  painted 
white.  On  the  lower  floor,  a  half  timber 
effect  was  achieved  on  the  exterior  by 
nailing  adzed  boards  to  the  brick,  thus 
changing  the  design  from  “mid-Victor¬ 
ian  gingerbread”  to  a  “what-have-you 
English.”  There  were  serious  defects 
in  the  design,  but  fortunately  the  public 
are  not  all  architects,  and  the  public 
likes  it.  After  all,  it  is  to  the  public  that 
a  building  rents. 

Grass  was  planted  in  front  in  the 
narrow  parkway.  A  low-clipped  hedge 
was  added  to  border  the  slate  walk 
entry. 

Two  ground-floor  apartments,  a  pure 
experiment,  proved  to  be  most  popular. 
These  were  made  out  of  the  old  kitchen 
and  laundry.  These  apartments  were 
not,  however,  such  subterranean  room 
arrangements  as  one  would  suspect, 
since  the  floor  level  was  the  same  as  the 
ground  level  outside,  and  the  windows 
of  the  ground-floor  apartments  over¬ 
looked  the  garden. 

The  walk  of  three  flights  to  the  pent¬ 
house  apartment  did  not  prove  to  be  a 
rental  drawback.  The  outside  terrace, 
where  porch  furniture  and  window 
boxes  were  installed,  added  a  touch  of 
suburban  life.  Pictures  were  hung  on 
the  stairway  walls  for  interest. 

Thus  what  were  two  decadent  room- 
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ing  houses  in  1935  were  converted  into 
a  modern  efficiency  apartment  building, 
grossing  $1,055  per  month  to  its  owners 
in  four  months’  time,  in  place  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  $50  per  month. 

This  remodeling  project  turned  out 
to  be  the  answer  to  a  blighted  area.  It 
took  only  a  short  time  for  the  owners 
of  neighboring  property  to  understand. 
Some  of  the  nearby  houses  have  been 
improved  in  a  like  manner,  and  others 
received  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  or  a  new 
iron  railing  which  seemed  all  that  was 
necessary.  At  any  rate,  the  general 
complexion  of  the  district  has  changed 
considerably  in  the  past  five  years,  and 
convenient,  attractive,  and  sanitary 
living  quarters  have  been  provided  at  a 
minimum  of  expenditure  where  only 
blighted  rooming  houses  existed  before. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  one  successful 
job  is  quickly  imitated,  at  least  in  part, 
by  other  owners. 

Other  Remodeling  Highlights 

There  are  a  number  of  other  build¬ 
ings  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the 
Superior  Street  building  that  were  re¬ 
modeled  in  recent  years  and  which  by 
their  success  over  a  period  of  time  have 
clearly  proved  that  it  is  profitable  to 
remodel.  The  Italian  Court  at  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Ontario  streets  is  an  excellent 
example.  This  property  was  developed 
out  of  three  old  buildings  and  an  inter¬ 
vening  courtyard. 

The  first  building  of  the  group 
around  the  Italian  Courtyard  was  orig¬ 
inally  five  old  connected  houses  and 
now  contains  a  famous  gift  shop  on  the 
ground  floor  and  studio  apartments  on 
the  second  and  third  floors.  The  upper 
studios  have  eighteen-foot  ceilings.  To 
the  south  of  the  building  on  the  comer 
was  a  very  shabby  old  hotel,  the  base¬ 
ment  of  which  was  remodeled  into  a 
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This  is  the  modem  “Italian  Court"  development  fronting  on  Michigan  Avenue  which  resulted 
from  the  remodeling  of  five  old  connected  houses,  a  shabby  old  hotel,  and  another  old  struc¬ 
ture  of  two  connected  dwellings.  The  lower-floor  shops  are  now  known  as  some  of  the  finest 
and  smartest  in  Chicago.  The  restaurant  “Le  Petit  Gourmet"  is  renowned  for  its  atmosphere 
and  food.  From  the  upper-floor  studio  apartments,  substantial  rents  are  received. 


Here  are  shown  two  of  the  three  structures  which  were  remodeled  into  the  “Italian  Court" 
development  illustrated  above.  The  building  on  the  comer  shows  the  five  deteriorated  old 
connected  houses,  which  once  were  the  residences  of  well-to-do  downtown  businessmen.  The 
rundown  cheap  hotel  referred  to  above  appears  at  the  right.  The  third  piece  of  property 
purchased  to  complete  the  Italian  Court  and  which  was  separated  by  an  alley  from  the  two 
buildings  here  illustrated  does  not  appear  in  the  picture  because  it  is  located  at  the  rear. 
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restaurant  that  utilizes  the  Courtyard 
during  the  summer  months  to  serve 
meals  beneath  gay-striped  umbrellas. 
The  upper  floors  of  this  former  hotel 
are  leased  for  shop  purposes.  Some 
years  after  the  first  two  buildings  were 
remodeled,  a  third  piece  of  property 
to  the  east  was  purchased.  This  was 
separated  from  the  first  two  buildings 


The  Italian  Court 

Before  remodeling  this  was  but  an  alley. 


by  a  small  alley  which  had  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  City.  The  central  por¬ 
tion  of  this  third  building  was  wrecked 
and  the  Court  extended  to  the  East.  The 
remainder  of  the  building  was  remod¬ 
eled  to  be  occupied  by  shops  and  studio 
apartments,  similar  to  building  one. 

The  entire  Court  was  beautified  by  a 
flagstone  pavement  and  a  fountain  in 
the  center.  Flower  boxes  made  of  the 
same  stone  were  placed  around  the 
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Court  and  stone  plaques  imported  from 
Europe  were  installed  here  and  there 
in  the  b*ick  wall  which  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  age  naturally.  Antique  iron 
lanterns  with  candle-flame  bulbs  pro¬ 
vide  the  artificial  illumination  at  night. 
Two  sides  of  the  Court  are  bordered  by 
an  arched  brick  Arcade  and  above  this 
are  balconies  which  also  serve  as  fire 
escapes.  Three  old  gargoyles,  the  gift 
of  a  French  sculptor,  look  down  from 
the  roof,  adding  a  touch  of  European 
atmosphere. 

Another  building  that  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  is  also  located  on  a  side  street 
east  of  Michigan  Avenue.  This  struc¬ 
ture  was  originally  three  connected 
single-family  domiciles  having  very 
high  front  steps  leading  to  the  first 
floor.  These  steps  were  removed  and 
one  entrance  constructed  at  grade.  This 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  shop 
space  on  the  ground  floor.  The  first  and 
second  floors  were  turned  into  office 
space.  The  third  floor  was  made  into 
two  studio  apartments  having  saw¬ 
toothed  sky  lights.  This  job  was  com¬ 
pleted  some  time  ago  and  since  that 
time  the  building  has  been  a  success,  in 
income  return,  and  above  all,  in  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction. 

These  projects,  plus  numerous  others 
in  the  area,  prove  that  the  re-use  of  old 
buildings  is  the  logical  solution  to  the 
reclamation  of  many  obsolete  struc¬ 
tures.  And,  if  renovation  is  successful 
in  a  district  where  property  values  are 
relatively  high,  it  should  certainly  prove 
the  salvation  of  slum  areas  where  val¬ 
ues  are  relatively  low.  The  structures 
need  only  to  be  sound  and  the  proper 
rental  market  available. 

Rehabilitation  of  Apartment  Buildings 

Now  covered  is  one  important  phase 
of  remodeling — the  rehabilitation  of  old 
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The  benefits  which  were  obtained  from  remodeling  an  old,  well-built  structure  of  three  con¬ 
nected  single-family  dwellings  which  had  degenerated  into  poor  paying  rooming  houses  is 
revealed  by  these  "after"  and  "before”  pictures.  Note  the  newly-established  shop  space  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  entrance  to  a  popular  eating  place  is  under  the  steps  at  right  (top 
picture).  The  first  and  second  floors  are  now  office  spaces,  and,  on  the  third  floor,  two  modern 
studio  apartments  measurably  increase  income.  The  location  is  East  Erie  Street,  off  Michigan 
Avenue. 
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rooming  houses  (once  individual  homes 
and  connected  residences)  and  other  old 
buildings,  and  the  transformation  of 
them  into  attractive,  livable,  profitable 
apartments,  shops,  and  offices.  There  is, 
however,  another  important  phase  of 
remodeling  which  will  increase  the  man¬ 
agement  business  of  any  property 
manager’s  office  and  return  dividends 
to  both  the  manager  and  owner.  This 
is  the  modernization  of  outmoded  “de 
luxe*’  apartment  buildings,  dividing 
outdated  apartments  of  six  to  fourteen 
rooms  and  even  larger  into  up-to-date 
apartments  of  three  to  four  rooms. 

The  second  and  concluding  article 
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1  covering  the  subject  of  “Remodeling 
Old  Properties”  will  appear  in  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  of  The  Journal.  In  this 
article,  the  modernization  of  an  apart¬ 
ment  building  will  be  presented  in  case- 
history  form  as  was  the  remodeling  of 
single-family  dwellings.  In  conclusion 
this  second  article  will  discuss  some  of 
the  barriers  which  prevent  the  remod¬ 
eling  of  more  old  buildings  and  will 
suggest  how  some  of  these  barriers 
might  be  eased  or  eliminated.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  what  the  future  holds  in  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  making  the  most  of  remodel¬ 
ing  old  and  outmoded  properties  will  be 
touched  upon. 


The  direct-by-mail  campaign  described  in 
this  article  is  so  generally  applicable  that  no 
property  manager  should  miss  reading  it. 

A  Property  Management 
Advertising  Campaign 

By  Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  C.P.M.,  S.I.R. 


To  tell  the  story  of  this  campaign,  it 
is  necessary  to  start  with  the  company 
being  advertised — The  Kieb  Company, 
Realtors,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  This 
firm  is  a  small,  yet  effective  organiza¬ 
tion,  organized  in  1932  during  the 
depression.  The  company  specializes  in 
the  management  of  “privately-owned- 
for-investment”  properties.  No  institu¬ 
tional  management  has  been  solicited 
by  it.  Larger  units  are  desired,  those 
offering  concentration  of  rents,  low 
overhead,  elimination  of  wide  geograph¬ 
ical  areas  to  cover,  and  resultant  in¬ 
creased  control  of  costs.  The  company 
offers  a  complete  management  service 
to  its  clients  —  rent  collection,  supervi¬ 
sion,  purchasing,  rentals,  tax  appeal, 
market  survey,  management  program, 
modernization  program,  insurance,  etc. 
— and  relies  upon  net  income  to  the  in¬ 
vestor  as  the  barometer  of  success. 

What  the  Company  Sought 

Facing  the  constant  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  favorable  balance  be¬ 
tween  cost  of  overhead  (determined 
largely  by  the  work  capacity  of  its  staff) 
and  gross  income  (in  terms  of  staff 
work  necessary  to  properly  manage  a 
sufficient  volume  of  rent  roll),  the  com¬ 
pany  found  that  it  was  desirable  to  in¬ 
crease  the  gross  rent  roll.  Increasing 


the  rent  roll,  of  course,  may  always 
seem  to  be  desirable.  However,  as  the 
rent  roll  increases  and  reaches  a  point 
of  required  staff  work  beyond  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  existing  staff  it  then  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  increase  the  staff 
and,  of  course,  the  overhead.  As  the 
overhead  increases  more  rent  roll  is 
necessary.  So  the  desired  object  is  to 
level  off  the  rent  roll  with  stabilized 
business  at  the  point  where  the  income 
maintains  a  favorable  balance  and  work 
is  within  the  capacity  of  the  staff  itself. 

Maintaining  a  favorable  balance  be¬ 
tween  cost  of  overhead  and  gross  in¬ 
come  without  a  serious  fluctuation  re¬ 
quires  careful  choice  of  properties. 
Properties  actively  offered  for  sale,  or 
properties  being  groomed  for  the  mar¬ 
ket,  are  undesirable  management  prob¬ 
lems.  From  this  reasoning,  the  most 
desirable  properties  from  a  manage¬ 
ment  standpoint  are:  (1)  those  large 
enough  in  rent  roll,  either  by  themselves 
or  by  being  grouped  with  other  nearby 
properties,  to  offer  concentration  of 
rents  and  ease  of  control;  and  (2) 
properties  privately  owned  for  invest¬ 
ment  or  for  return  purposes. 

Development  of  Plan 

With  this  background  and  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  advertising  in  view,  studies 
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were  made  covering  the  sources  of  ex¬ 
isting  business  and  the  field  in  which 
these  were  operating.  Certain  basic 
facts  came  out  of  these  studies: 

a.  The  field  was  quite  limited  in  sources 
of  management  business.  Mortgage 
institutions  were  important  only  in¬ 
sofar  as  they  could  recommend  the 
advertiser  to  the  purchaser  of  one 
of  their  properties  for  investment. 

b.  The  people  whom  the  advertisers  had 
to  reach  were  distributed  over  such 
a  wide  variety  of  interests  and  area 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one 
publication. 

c.  Any  advertising  effort  would  have 
to  be  institutional  in  character:  dig¬ 
nified — tell  a  story  of  ability  and  in¬ 
tegrity — have  continuity — ^have  ap¬ 
peal — sell  the  idea  of  service — and 
not  be  flashy. 

d.  Although  property  management  was 
a  recognized  service  among  business 
institutions,  it  was  not  so  accepted 
among  many  private  owners.  There¬ 
fore,  the  campaign  had  to  be  educa¬ 
tional,  but  not  obnoxiously  so. 

Selection  of  Medium 

At  this  stage,  media  were  studied. 
Considered  were  billboards,  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  trade  journals,  and 
direct  by  mail.  Direct  by  mail  seemed 
to  offer  the  greatest  advantages.  Four 
advantages  in  particular  were : 

1.  It  could  be  addressed  directly  to 
the  people  we  sought  to  reach. 

2.  It  could  easily  tell  a  more  detailed 
story,  offering  more  space  for  sub¬ 
ject  matter. 

3.  It  was  more  economical  in  cost  in 
proportion  to  the  probable  results. 

4.  The  use  of  more  than  one  color 
would  be  feasible. 

However,  direct  by  mail  offered  one 
important  drawback.  It  would  probably 


miss  the  hidden  prospect.  But  we 
charged  this  off  against  its  advantages. 

Form  of  Mailing  Pieces 

The  form  of  the  mailing  piece  was 
next  studied.  This  had  to  carry  a  trade¬ 
mark  of  the  firm,  in  our  case  a  vertical 
red  stripe,  so  a  vertical  layout  was  de¬ 
cided  upon.  Thus  the  mailing  pieces 
would  be  identified  with  our  firm’s 
signs,  letterheads,  bills,  envelopes,  and 
so  forth.  It  was  further  decided  to  send 
the  mailing  pieces  out  as  large-size  post 
cards,  one  side  to  present  the  copy  mes¬ 
sage  and  the  other  side  to  be  used  for 
the  address  of  the  prospect,  the  postage 
permit,  and  a  return  address. 

Dividing  the  Copy 

The  requirements  of  continuity — of 
delivering  more  than  one  punch  —  di¬ 
vided  the  campaign  into  a  group  of 
mailings  to  reach  the  same  prospect  list. 

The  subject  matter  which  would  make 
up  the  copy  (the  reading  matter)  for 
the  various  mailings  was  then  studied. 

We  found  that  the  material  divided 
most  logically  into  ten  parts,  each  part 
capable  of  being  developed  individually, 
yet  each  tied  up  to  the  main  theme  of 
employing  property  management  serv¬ 
ice.  The  size  best  adapted  to  present¬ 
ing  the  various  copy  messages  was  four 
inches  by  eight  inches.  The  mailings 
were  so  spaced  that  one  was  sent  out 
every  two  weeks,  thus  covering  a  time 
period  of  two  and  one-half  months  for 
the  campaign. 

Gist  of  the  Copy 

An  interesting  story  is  wrapped  up 
in  the  development  of  the  copy  for  each 
of  the  cards,  but  the  cards  themselves 
indicate  most  if  not  all  of  the  reason¬ 
ing  and  purpose  behind  each  of  the  ten 
messages.  The  first  of  the  copy  mes- 

Reproduced  at  right  are  the  ten  mailing  pieti 
making  up  the  direct-by-mail  campaign 
The  Kieb  Company.  The  purpose  of  the  ce 
paign  woe  to  increase  the  property  manai 
ment  business  of  the  firm. 
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There  are  many  "Rule  of  Thumb"  guides  for 
the  Real  Estate  Investor.  There  is,  however, 
only  one  adequate  measure  of  efficiency  in  the 
management  field.  The  net  result  of  a  year's 
operation  is  the  measure  of  ability  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager.  Such  problems  as  vacancies, 
rentals,  fuel  cost,  taxes,  operating  costs  and 
insurance  are  only  steps  toward  this  end. 

Net  income  to  the  investment  is  fundamental. 
The  return  to  the  investor  after  all  operating  and 
other  property  expenses  have  been  paid,  is  the 
basis  of  all  investment  real  estate. 

The  annual  comparison  of  this  net  income 
figure  is  an  adequate  guide  by  which  to  follow 
soundness  of  operation.  The  property  manager 
who  uses  methods  which  indicate  and  em¬ 
phasize  this  factor  may  be  employed  with 
confidence. 


•  •  • 
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sages,  headlined  “Net  Income,  The  goes  beyond  the  required  standards  of 


Yardstick  of  Good  Management,”  is 
reproduced  in  full  on  page  31  as  it  ac¬ 
tually  appeared  on  the  post  card.  You 
will  note  the  appeal  is  directed  at  the 
prospect’s  desire  to  improve  his  invest¬ 
ment  return,  and  the  copy  emphasizes 
the  net  result  of  the  year’s  operation  is 
a  measure  of,  and  dependent  upon,  the 
ability  of  the  property  manager. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  illustration 
on  page  31,  parts  of  the  other  nine 
cards  making  up  the  direct-by-mail  cam¬ 
paign  are  shown  in  reduced  size.  The 
numbering  shows  the  order  in  which 
each  was  mailed.  Card  Two,  “Great 
Expectations,”  continues  where  Card 
One  left  off  and  elaborates  upon  what 
the  investor  expects  from  his  invest¬ 
ment  of  money  in  real  estate.  Card 
Three,  headed  “Rented  a  Castle,”  lists 
the  primary  interests  of  the  tenant. 
Card  Four,  “The  Rent  Dollar,”  breaks 
up  money  received  from  rent  and  shows 
how  much  of  it  goes  for  the  various 
items  of  operating  and  other  expenses. 
Card  Five,  “Management  Program,” 
lists  the  various  factors  of  careful  plan¬ 
ning  to  which  the  professional  property 
manager  attends  in  building  up  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  an  investment  property.  Card 
Six,  “Vacancies  and  Percentages,”  dis¬ 
cusses  the  basis  upon  which  vacancies 
should  be  calculated  and  refers  also  to 
concessions  and  collections.  Card  Seven, 
“Tenancy  Good  Will,”  takes  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  property  manager  getting  along 
with  his  tenants.  Card  Eight,  “The 
Management  Fee,”  explains  why  5  per 
cent  is  a  small  fee  for  the  many  man¬ 
agement  services  rendered.  Card  Nine, 
“Standards  of  Practice,”  lists  the  man¬ 
datory  standards  of  practice  which  The 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
requires  from  its  membership.  Card 
Ten,  “The  Hallmark  of  Reliability,” 


Institute  practice,  and  enumerates  the 
policies  which  in  addition  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  professional  property 
managers. 

The  Copy  itself 

Following  is  the  full  copy  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  cards  not  completely 
reproduced  on  page  31 : 

2. 

Great  Expectations? 

A  man  who  invests  his  money  in  Real  Estate, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  expects  four  ma¬ 
jor  qualities  in  that  investment,  namely: 

-fc  Safety  or  preservation  of  his  money.  Land 
is  a  basic  commodity.  A  building  repre¬ 
senting  the  highest  and  best  use  gives  that 
land  its  highest  earning  capacity.  The  well 
chosen  real  estate  investment  shouM  guar¬ 
antee  no  diminution  in  value. 

Enhancement  in  value.  The  investment 
made  in  the  upswing  cycle  —  in  the  path 
of  development — should  offer  some  specu¬ 
lative  possibility  for  increase  in  value. 

An  annual  return.  A  real  estate  investment 
representing  proper  utility  and  operated 
under  good  management  should  earn  a  rate 
of  return  in  proportion  to  the  risk  involved. 

-ft  Prestige  of  Ownership.  It  gives  the  owner 
a  standing  in  the  community  derived  from 
the  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

How  often  are  these  qualities  realized?  Great 
Expectations?  .  .  .  Not  too  great  for  sound 
investments  soundly  managed. 

3. 

Rented  ...  A  Castle 

The  lease  is  signed.  The  apartment  is  now 
his  home.  His  home  is  his  castle.  What  does 
he  expect  for  his  money? 

•ft  Safety  and  security.  Protection  for  him¬ 
self,  his  family  and  his  possessions  from 
the  elements,  marauders,  fire  and  other 
hazards  of  living.  He  expects  to  be  able  to 
relax  in  security. 

■ft  Peace  and  privacy.  He  expects  to  live  in 
his  apartment  free  from  annoyance  and 
with  the  assurance  of  privacy. 

•ft  Comfort  and  convenience.  Comfort  for 
himself  and  his  family  through  the  con¬ 
venience  of  modern  facilities  and  adequate 
equipment. 

•ft  Standard  of  Living.  He  wants  to  bring  his 
friends  into  his  building  and  be  proud  of  its 
appearance,  its  equipment,  its  decoration 
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and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  operated  and 
maintained. 

The  able  manager  knows  these  fundamentals 
and  expects  to  provide  the  tenant  with  these, 
his  basic  wants,  when  he  prices  the  apartment 
for  rent. 


4. 

The  Rent  Dollar 

fVkat  it  buys  in  Essex  County, 

New  Jersey 

Do  you  know  exactly  what  happens  to  the 
money  paid  as  rent  by  a  tenant?  Each  single 
rent  dollar  collected  is  disbursed  by  the  man¬ 


agement  as  follows: 

Rent  schedule — 100%  rented . $1,064 

Loss  through  Vacancy  and  Bad  Debt  .064 

Effective  Gross  Income 

( Rental  collected ) . $1.00 


Operating  Costs: 


Fuel  . 

.0655 

Decoration  . 

.066 

Supplies  . 

.0285 

Building  Maintenance 

.054 

Salaries  . 

.0435 

Electric  and  Gas  . 

.0505 

Water  . 

.0185 

Service  Contracts  . 

.025 

Rental  Commissions  .. 

.003 

Miscellaneous  . 

.0395 

Total  Operating  Costs....  .394 

Other  expenses: 

Real  Estate  Taxes . 2115 

Insurance  . 039 

Management  . 05 


Total  Other  Expenses....  .3005 


Net  Income  to  Investment  .3055 


Total  $1.00 

These  are  average  figures  taken  from  the 
control  sheets  and  cost  records  of  the  last  five 
years  operation  of  two  middle  class  average 
priced,  elevator  apartment  buildings  in  two 
separate  cities  of  Essex  County,  New  Jersey. 

Note:  This  period — 1986-1989 — is  marked  in  the  operation 
of  these  two  properties  by  high  rehabilitation  requirements, 
relatively  low  rentals  and  high  taxes. 


5. 

Management  Program 

This  is  the  term  used  by  competent  managers 
to  indicate  tne  sound  planning  for  the  future 
of  an  investment  property  after  it  has  been 
carefully  investigated  and  appraised. 

No  skilled  technician  would  undertake  to  build 
such  a  program  until  a  thorough  investigation 
had  been  made  with  respect  to: 

General  economic  trends 
"  City  growth  and  neighborhood  pattern 
Physical  structure  and  equipment 
Services  supplied 


Operation  costs 
Market  and  competition 
Operating  ratio 

Financial  structure,  taxes  and  insurance 

The  resultant  Management  Program  should 
provide  for: 

A  full  economic  life  expectancy 
Reliable  cost  operation  estimates 
Proper  rental  schedule 
Proper  operating  ratio 
Modernization  as  warranted 
Elimination  of  deferred  maintenance 
Adjustment  as  required  in  financial 
structure,  taxes  and  insurance 
Greatest  possible  NET  INCOME 


6. 

Vacancies  and  Percentages 

Upon  what  basis  should  vacancies  be  calcu¬ 
lated?  Do  you  use  only  one  month’s  results? 
What  about  concessions  and  collections? 

Actually  vacancy  is  the  annual  loss  of  income 
through  unrented  units  and  bad  debts.  The 
vacancy  percentage  should,  therefore,  reflect 
this  loss  in  proportion  to  the  rent  schedule 
100%  rented. 

A  high  vacancy  percentage  may  indicate  a 
high  rental  schedule  above  market  and  may 
result  in  a  low  Net  Income. 

A  low  vacancy  percentage  may  indicate  a 
rental  schedule  below  market  but  may  also 
result  in  a  low  Net  Income. 

Vacancy  percentage  is  an  important  clue  to 
proper  pricing  and  competition.  It  must  be 
placed  in  its  proper  relation  to  gross  income 
expectancy  and  net  income  results. 

Balanced  pricing  is  but  part  of  the  job.  Good 
accounting,  which  results  in  reliable  net  in¬ 
come  factors,  is  equally  important. 

Good  management  is  often  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  net  income  and  net  loss.  Insure  against 
this  hazard  by  employing  competent  manage¬ 
ment  with  proved  and  tested  standards  of 
comparison. 


7. 

Tenancy  Good  Will 

“The  desire  on  the  part  of  a  tenant  to  return 
fair  dealing  to  a  landlord  from  whom  the  ten¬ 
ant  believes  he  has  received  a  fair  deal  .  .  . 
and  vice  versa.” 

It  is  an  intangible  factor  that  produces  to  an 
owner  the  prestige  of  ownership  and  acts  as 
an  aid  in  the  production  of  net  income. 

We  all  spend  large  sums  of  money  to  insure 
our  properties  against  the  hazards  of  fire, 
water,  lightning,  windstorm,  legal  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  others.  Is  it  not  good  common  sense 
to  spend  thoughtful  attention  and  careful 
planning  to  insure  against  the  hazard  of  tin- 
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necessary  loss  through  vacancies  and  avoid¬ 
able  expense? 

It  is  a  manager’s  business  to  “get  along  with 
his  tenants.’’ 

Although  “Tenancy  Good  Will’’  can  not  be 
purchased  with  money,  it  pays  off  in  cold, 
hard  dollars  and  cents  ...  to  the  owner,  of 
course. 

8. 

The  Management  Fee 

And  what  you  buy  with  it. 

Do  you  know: 

—  the  pay  scale  of  painters, 
carpenters,  masons,  superintendents  and  other 
labor? 

—  the  B.  T.  U.,  volatile  matter 
and  ash  content  of  the  fuel  you  use? 

—  the  price  competitive  build¬ 
ings  get  for  four  rooms  and  bath? 

—  the  popular  colors  and  how 
often  to  budget  redecoration? 

—  whether  you  are  over  or  under 
insured  and  how  to  examine  and  reduce  the 
rate  if  possible? 

YOUR  COMPETENT  MANAGER  KNOWS. 
In  addition  he  is  your  rental  agent,  tax  ex¬ 
pert,  appraiser,  heating  engrineer,  public  re¬ 
lations  man,  accountant,  purchasing  agent, 
rent  collector,  student  of  economic  trends, 
advertising  counselor,  budget  director  and  dis¬ 
bursement  agent. 

All  this  for  Five  Per  Cent?  You  say  it  can 
not  pay?  There  must  be  some  hidden  profit? 
It  can  pay  if  the  office  is  well  regulated,  con¬ 
trols  a  volume  of  business  and  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  honesty  and  results. 

Hire  a  bonded,  competent,  experienced  and 
well  informed  managing  agent.  Look  for  the 
designation  “Certified  Property  Manager.’’ 

9. 

Standards  of  Practice 

The  Stamp  of  Competence 
The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  an 
affiliate  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  is  an  organization  with  the 
purpose  of  creating  and  developing  a  profes¬ 
sion  in  the  field  of  Real  Estate  Management, 
and  providing  the  public  with  a  means  of  iden¬ 
tification  of  reliable  agencies.  It  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  following  mandatory  Standards  of 
Practice : 

The  Agent  shall  segregate  and  properly  des¬ 
ignate  all  client’s  funds. 

One  hundred  per  cent  of  all  client’s  funds 
shall  be  kept  in  such  designated  account. 

All  officers  and  employees  handling  or  ac¬ 
counting  for  funds  shall  be  bonded. 


Reports  shall  be  submitted  monthly  showing 
itemized  receipts  and  disbursements  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  check  for  the  balance  of  funds. 

All  fees  and  charges  shall  be  established  in 
advance  and  clearly  shown  on  reports. 

No  additional  commissions,  rebates,  dis¬ 
counts  or  other  benefits  shall  be  accepted 
by  the  Agent. 

Receipted  bills  for  disbursements  shall  show 
the  net  amount  paid  out. 

The  Agent  shall  not  use  inaccurate,  misrep- 
resentative  nor  misleading  publicity  nor 
advertising. 

A  Realtor  who  has  qualified  by  experience  and 
examination  and  has  subscribed  to  these 
“Standards”  may  become  an  individual  mem¬ 
ber  and  be  known  as  a  “Certified  Property 
Manager.”  As  such  he  is  entitled  to  use  the 
designation  C.  P.  M.  after  his  name. 

10. 

The  Hallmark  of  Reliability 

In  addition  to  its  required  Standards  of  Prac¬ 
tice,  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management, 
an  affiliate  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  has  recommended  that  all 
Certified  Property  Managers  follow  the  poli¬ 
cies  enumerated  below: 

Require  written  applications  for  tenancy  and 
written  references. 

Purchase  all  supplies  and  contract  for  all 
work  in  the  name  of  the  Client. 

All  bills  should  be  approved  before  payment 
by  an  officer  of  the  management  firm. 

Both  Client  and  Agent  should  be  protected 
by  insurance. 

If  a  Client  requires  a  Fidelity  Bond  the  cost 
thereof  should  be  borne  by  the  Client. 

Advertising  of  the  Client’s  property  is  a 
proper  charge  against  the  property. 

Extra  contract  service  such  as  tax  appeals 
and  others  should  merit  extra  compensation. 
The  Agent  should  differentiate  between  busi¬ 
ness  advice  and  legal  advice  and  not  assume 
the  responsibility  for  attempting  to  render 
legal  advice. 

Concessions  and  free  rent  are  bad  practice 
and  should  never  be  advertised. 

No  Agent  should  induce  or  attempt  to  in¬ 
duce  the  breach  of  an  existing  oral  or  writ¬ 
ten  agreement  between  a  competitor  and  his 
Client. 

When  employing  a  managing  agent  look  for 
the  hallmark  of  reliability  —  the  stamp  of 
competence  and  proved  ability.  Employ  a 
“Certified  Property  Manager.” 
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Tieing  the  Campaign  Together 

Appearing  under  the  main  copy  of 
each  card  was  “Printed  and  distributed 
by  THE  KIEB  COMPANY  —  REAL¬ 
TORS,  917  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N. 
J.,”  in  the  same  form  as  shown  on  re- 
produced-in-full  Card  One,  “Net  In¬ 
come.”  Headlines  appeared  in  red  as 
did  the  identifying  heavy  vertical  red 
line.  The  balance  of  the  copy  was  print¬ 
ed  in  blue.  The  same  combinations  of 
type  faces  and  type  ornaments  were 
used  throughout  the  series.  Thus  all  the 
cards  were  neatly  tied  together  by 
typography,  color,  and  size  to  form  an 
easily  recognizable  and  effective  cam¬ 
paign. 

Because  this  campaign  was  directed 
to  a  list  ,  of  owners  of  the  kind  of  prop¬ 
erty  this  company  wanted  to  manage 
and  to  a  list  of  other  appropriate 
sources  of  business,  the  campaign  was 
expected  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
personal  follow-up  visit  at  which  time 
results  of  methods,  terms  of  contract, 
individual  problems,  and  other  factors 
would  be  employed  by  the  representa¬ 
tive  to  build  the  prospect  into  a  frame 
of  mind  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line. 
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The  Results 

The  results  proved  the  value  of  the 
campaign.  No  high  pressure  follow-up 
has  been  used.  Two  months’  income 
from  one  new  property  that  was  ob¬ 
tained  paid  for  the  entire  campaign. 
Because  of  the  general  material  used 
it  probably  has  helped  some  of  our  com¬ 
petitors,  but  it  also  helped  us.  At  least 
those  whom  the  campaign  reached  be¬ 
came  more  “property  management” 
conscious.  It  was  easy  to  follow  up  with 
personal  calls.  It  brought  in  some  busi¬ 
ness,  put  us  in  line  for  more  to  come, 
and  definitely  has  placed  us  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  getting  recommendations  from 
contacted  sources. 

Many  recipients  acknowledged  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  cards.  The  head  of  one 
mortgage  institution  requested  us  to 
solicit  a  certain  account  with  which  his 
firm  was  having  difficulties.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  campaign  opened  up  several 
new  important  contacts.  All  in  all,  it 
has  paid  its  way  and  proved  itself  to 
us.  Now  we  are  planning  another  sim¬ 
ilar  effort  on  a  wider  scale.  The  good 
will  which  remains  from  our  first  cam¬ 
paign  will  undoubtedly  be  most  helpful. 
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in  this  article  the  writer  shows  that  efficient* 
ly  managed  Negro  housing  is  a  profitable 
and  safe  field  for  capital  investment. 


Low-Rent  Management  Techniques 

By  Charles  F.  Seymour 


■  OR  the  past  decade  Arthur  W.  Binns, 
Inc.,  has  been  actively  engaged  in  con¬ 
structing  and  rehabilitating  real  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  low-rent  areas  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  There  are  today  approximately 
fifteen  hundred  dwelling  units  under  the 
specialized  management  plans  of  this 
corporation.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  attempt  to  explain  the  tech¬ 
niques  developed.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  larger  portion,  perhaps  90  per 
cent,  of  these  modernized  homes  are  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Negro  families.  Despite  all 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  their  record 
of  fidelity  and  credit  responsibility  has 
been  excellent. 

Because  the  field  of  managing  low- 
rent  houses  profitably  over  long  periods 
of  funded  indebtedness  is  so  new,  so 
unexplored,  it  has  been  our  problem  to 
do  some  pioneering  and  to  conduct 
original  experiments  in  this  field.  Our 
program  has  been  to  discover  policies 
efficient  enough  to  maintain  our  build¬ 
ings  properly  at  a  cost  low  enough  to 
permit  us  to  operate  profitably. 

Field  Office 

It  was  early  discovered  that  extreme¬ 
ly  close  contact  with  the  market  would 
be  needed.  Consequently  a  manage¬ 
ment  office  was  established  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  Negro  area  of  West  Phila¬ 
delphia.  There  are  two  reasons  why  it 
is  so  vital  to  have  a  “neighborhood” 
location:  Obviously,  large  investments 


in  decadent  and  slum  areas  must  be 
watched  carefully,  and  the  closer  the 
manager  is  to  his  properties  the  more 
economically  he  can  operate.  Then  too, 
the  simple-living  Negro  peoples  want  to 
talk  to  someone  who  is  in  the  area. 
They  are  frightened  by  the  carpets  and 
elevators  of  the  downtown  office  and 
would  much  rather  deal  in  a  clean  little 
neighborhood  office.  It  is  in  their  nature 
to  like  to  be  bossed,  but  they  are  happy 
only  when  bossed  by  the  boss,  and  rebel 
when  they  are  told  what  to  do  by  a 
horde  of  secretaries  and  clerks.  The 
manager  of  the  field  office  must  be  com¬ 
pletely  democratic  and  keep  himself  al¬ 
ways  available  to  his  clients.  Of  course, 
contact  is  diverted  as  much  as  possible 
to  other  men  in  the  office  who  act  as 
“boss  of  that  particular  house”  or  “rent¬ 
al  manager,”  or  as  some  other  im¬ 
portant  personage.  The  psychology  of 
talking  to  the  boss  is  a  great  asset  to 
a  business  of  this  type. 

Choosing  the  Tenant 

Perhaps  no  single  item  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  successful  management  of 
low-rent  houses  as  the  careful  and 
proper  selection  of  tenants.  This  phase 
of  management  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  much — the  lengths  to  which  we  go 
to  investigate  a  prospect  may  seem  ab¬ 
surd  to  some  but  they  have  proved  to 
be  profitable  in  the  long  run. 

Before  an  application  is  taken  from 
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a  prospect  he  and  his  wife  must  have 
both  seen  and  approved  the  house. 
This  policy  saves  the  office  from  bear¬ 
ing  the  brunt  of  family  squabbles.  It 
arose  out  of  several  bitter  experiences. 

After  both  have  seen  the  house  and 
have  put  up  a  small  deposit  (usually 
five  dollars)  the  application  blank  is 
filled  out.  It  may  save  time  to  give  the 
applicant  a  pencil  and  let  him  fill  out 
the  blank  himself.  However,  because 
all  of  our  customers  are  not  capable  of 
doing  this,  the  determination  of  who 
should  fill  out  the  application  blank  is 
usually  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  in¬ 
terviewer.  The  application  form  is  not 
much  different  than  most  standard 
Real  Estate  Board  forms  except  that  it 
goes  into  detail  about  family  income 
and  tells  the  applicant  frankly  that  all 
information  he  gives  will  be  verified 
and  that  his  deposit  will  be  forfeited 
if  false  information  is  discovered. 

Dependent  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  such  as  personal  appearance 
of  the  applicant,  previous  rent  record, 
and  so  on,  a  commercial  credit  report 
may  be  ordered  to  aid  in  gathering  in¬ 
formation.  However,  regardless  whether 
a  commercial  credit  report  is  re¬ 
quested  or  not,  someone  from  the  office 
checks  with  the  previous  landlord  and 
makes  a  personal  inspection  of  present 
living  quarters.  This  inspection  of 
present  living  quarters  can  sometimes 
disclose  much  more  about  a  prospect 
than  mere  credit  references.  One  thing 
we  look  for  is  curtains — freshly  washed 
curtains.  If  a  colored  woman  hangs 
curtains  and  keeps  them  clean  the 
chances  are  she  is  a  good  housekeeper. 

Dependent  again  on  circumstances 
and  judgment  developed  over  long  years 
of  interviewing,  the  prospect  may  be 
asked  to  deposit  an  additional  month’s 
rent  to  be  held  in  escrow  for  various 


periods  of  time,  usually  a  year.  Some¬ 
times  such  a  deposit  is  returnable  only 
when  the  tenant  vacates,  giving  proper 
notice.  On  one  group  of  extra-attrac¬ 
tive  houses,  two  months’  rent  in  ad¬ 
vance,  one  in  escrow,  was  obtained  from 
every  tenant. 

In  the  Negro  low-rent  field  we  have 
so  far  been  blessed  (and  plagued)  with 
a  demand  far  exceeding  supply.  Our 
houses  are  always  kept  in  better-than- 
average  condition  and  are  completely 
modern.  This  increases  our  demand 
even  more,  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  have  two  hundred  good  applications 
for  twenty  houses.  This  does  not,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  appear,  make  the  job  of 
tenant  selection  any  easier.  We  must 
obtain  the  best  of  tenants  for  our  prop¬ 
erties  and  choosing  twenty  tenants 
from  two  hundred  applicants  has  its 
real  headaches. 

In  the  last  few  years  has  come  the 
realization  that  the  exact  right  tenant 
for  a  particular  house  need  not  be  the 
one  with  the  highest  income  and  best 
previous  rent  book.  Indeed,  we  have 
discovered  that  such  a  tenant  may  ex¬ 
pect  too  much  for  his  rent  and  that  it 
is  better  if  he  lives  in  a  house  with  a 
rent  high  enough  to  satisfy  his  desires. 
Therefore  we  are  in  a  much  better  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  man  to  whom  our  house 
is  a  semi-luxury  —  who  feels  that  our 
house  is  more  desirable  at  the  same 
rent  than  his  old  house — rather  than 
the  man  who  considers  that  he  is  get¬ 
ting  equal  desirability  at  lower  rent. 

Maintenance  and  Repairs 

It  has  always  been  part  of  our  man¬ 
agement  scheme  to  put  all  buildings  in 
first  class  condition  and  to  keep  them 
properly  maintained.  Our  reasoning 
has  been  that  in  this  way  we  may  ob¬ 
tain  and  hold  the  best  tenants  and  be 
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What  can  he  done  with  a  decadent  row  of  slum  dwellings  to  create  low-rent  housing  units  which 
can  be  profitably  managed  is  well  illustrated  by  the  “after”  and  “before”  pictures  shown  above. 
Created  by  the  rehabilitation  were  twenty  modem  five-room  houses  containing  hardwood  floors, 
a  three-piece  inside  bath,  return-circulating  hot  air  heat,  basement  recreation  room.  Magic  Chef 
gas  range,  and  complete  weatherstripping.  The  houses  are  rented  at  $21.50  per  month  each,  and 
the  occupancy  is  entirely  Negroes  who  work  with  their  hands.  Total  rehabilitation  cost  per  unit 
was  less  than  $1600.  The  project  is  located  at  U500  Block  Linmore  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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A  modem  developmevt  of  twenty-four  low-rent  houaing  units  was  created  out  of  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  worst  slum  districts  in  Philadelphia,  as  ah  own  in  these  “after"  and  “before"  pictures.  This 
management  project  is  producing  a  very  satisfactory  return.  Built  around  a  aeries  of  courtyards 
are  nine  single  houses,  one  two-family  house,  one  two-family  house  with  separate  heaters,  and 
tu/elve  heated  apartments.  Rents  for  the  units  are  scaled  at  twenty-five  dollars — for  apart¬ 
ments,  thirty  dollars.  The  occupancy  consists  of  Negro  mechanics,  domestics,  and  delivery  men. 
The  average  unit  cost  was  under  $2000. 
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of  real  service  to  the  community  by  opposite  from  what  is  usually  claimed 


improving  living  conditions.  Quite  nat¬ 
urally  the  management  problem  of 
keeping  in  close  contact  with  some 
fifteen  hundred  units  is  of  enormous 
proportions. 

The  ideal  situation  to  effect  proper 
control,  and  that  toward  which  we  are 
now  working,  is  a  monthly  inspection 
of  every  unit.  With  enough  volume  it 
would  be  practical  to  employ  a  man  to 
make  these  systematic  inspections,  but 
so  far  this  has  had  to  be  combined 
with  other  duties. 

At  present,  contact  is  maintained  by 
following  closely  both  reported  items  of 
repair  and  due  rents.  We  employ  our 
own  maintenance  crew  and  an  inspec¬ 
tion  is  made  by  the  maintenance  man¬ 
ager  before  repairs  are  ordered.  While 
he  is  making  this  inspection  he  may 
note  other  items  which  should  be  at¬ 
tended  to. 

The  first  few  months  a  tenant  occu¬ 
pies  one  of  our  buildings  he  is  watched 
very  closely.  Someone  from  the  office 
will  probably  call,  make  an  inspection, 
and  may  recommend  that  curtains 
be  hung,  cellar  cleaned,  or  windows 
washed.  Part  of  our  general  philosophy 
is  that  Negro  people  must  be  taught 
how  to  keep  a  house  correctly.  We  all 
learn  from  our  parents,  providing  the 
parents  know  how.  If  they  don’t,  the 
children  can  do  no  better.  By  follow¬ 
ing  and  checking  carefully  the  house¬ 
keeping  habits  of  a  new  tenant,  we  can 
effectively  teach  and  enforce  better 
housekeeping,  which  improvement  auto¬ 
matically  passes  on  to  the  next  genera¬ 
tion.  Understand,  no  philanthropy  is 
claimed.  Education  pays  off  in  de¬ 
creased  maintenance  cost,  and  has 
proved  profitable. 

Over  a  ten-year  period  the  operating 
maintenance  records  show  almost  the 


for  tenants  of  the  low-price  class. 
Never  have  we  experienc*jd  any  loss 
through  wanton  destruction  by  a  ten¬ 
ant — such  as  coal  in  the  bathtub  or  the 
chopping  up  of  the  doors  for  firewood. 
In  fact,  “normal”  wear  and  tear  has  not 
taken  place  any  faster  in  our  low-rent 
units  than  in  units  of  higher  rent.  Paper 
is  seldom  replaced  more  than  once  in 
three  years  and  interior  paint  can  be 
made  to  last  four  or  five  years.  Ex¬ 
teriors  are  checked  frequently  and 
worked  over  every  three  to  five  years. 

As  indicated  in  the  pictures  on  pages 
38,  39,  and  41,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  design  maintenance-free  houses. 
Porches  and  wooden  bays  are  chopped 
down.  Wood  sash  is  replaced  with  steel, 
wood  steps  by  concrete.  Good  solid 
brick,  concrete,  and  steel  will  last  in¬ 
definitely  with  very  little  attention,  so 
our  “minimum  house”  is  designed  with 
an  almost  complete  absence  of  exterior 
wood. 

Rent  Collection 

The  use  of  a  tight  and  rapid  method 
of  keeping  after  rent  is  an  absolute 
essential  in  the  low-rent  market.  Not 
that  the  people  are  dishonest — in  fact 
we  can  show  less  loss  through  abscond¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  our  Negro  tenants 
than  from  'our  high-rent  apartments. 
But  the  financial  resources  of  the  people 
are  so  small  that  if  their  account  ac¬ 
crues  very  far  they  may  never  catch  up. 

After  several  tricky  and  expensive 
lessons  in  rent  accounting  we  arrived 
at  the  present  successful  plan.  Each 
unit  is  represented  by  a  large  rent  card, 
and  the  cards  are  filed  not  alphabetic- 
ally,  not  geographically,  but  by  due 
dates. 

One  girl  is  designated  to  do  nothing 
but  follow  these  cards.  She  “pulls” 
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Here  is  another  example  of  what 
can  be  done  with  old  houses  to 
convert  them  into  successful 
low-rent  housing  units,  as  por¬ 
trayed  by  these  “after”  and  “be¬ 
fore  shots.  This  property  also 
was  rehabilitated  by  Arthur  W. 
Binns,  Inc.,  and  is  managed  by 
the  Binns  organization.  The 
property  is  located  at  25  North 
JfOth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Be¬ 
fore  rehabilitation  it  consisted 
of  nineteen  old  houses.  After 
rehabilitation,  rental  units  num¬ 
bered  twenty-four  heated  apart¬ 
ments,  renting  between  thirty- 
five  dollars  and  forty  dollars 
per  month,  and  seven  single 
houses,  renting  at  twenty-five 
dollars  per  month.  This  re¬ 
turned  a  monthly  gross  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  '$1000.  Occupancy  is 
made  up  of  the  refined  Negro: 
doctors,  school  teachers,  and 
postal  employees.  Total  rehab¬ 
ilitation  cost  per  unit  was  un¬ 
der  $2500. 
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them  on  the  due  date  and  places  them 
in  the  delinquent  section.  She  may  wait 
three  or  four  days  (dependent  on  the 
length  of  time  a  tenant  has  been  with 
us  and  his  past  habits  of  payment) 
and  then  the  card  is  placed,  together 
with  others,  on  the  desk  of  the  rental 
manager.  This  man  is  in  possession 
of  full  information  about  each  tenant, 
knows  most  of  them  personally,  and  is 
aware  of  what  to  expect.  He  may  call 
in  the  person  or  send  one  of  his  men 
to  see  the  tenant  in  question  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  either  the 
rent  or  a  promise  of  payment  mention¬ 
ing  a  specific  date.  If  the  latter  is  the 
case  the  card  is  marked  and  refiled 
under  that  date.  The  second  follow-up 
stop  is  usually  an  ultimatum  and  the 
third  (which  is  necessary  in  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  small  number  of  cases)  is  made 
by  a  constable. 

The  girl  in  charge  of  the  rent  cards 
handles  the  correspondence  with  ten¬ 
ants.  A  method  of  reminding  tenants 
by  mail  of  a  delinquency  is  to  type  only 
the  office  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  on  a  penny  post  card  and  mail 
it  to  the  delinquent.  The  first  time  the 
delinquent  tenant  receives  this  card, 
mere  curiosity  usually  brings  him  in 
and  after  that  he  knows  what  the  card 
means  and  acts  quickly. 

A  rigid  policy  which  has  been  very 
effective  is  not  to  accept  any  part  pay¬ 
ment  of  rent.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
we  refuse  to  take  eighteen  dollars  of  a 
twenty-dollar  rent  even  if  overdue.  The 
extra  walk  from  house  to  office  and  the 
additional  responsibility  of  neither  los¬ 
ing  nor  spending  the  eighteen  dollars 
is  enough  to  impress  firmly  in  even  the 
blackest  head  that  the  amount  due  is 
twenty  dollars  and  not  any  part  of  that. 
Bookkeeping  is  simplified  materially. 
Another  payment  is  indicated  by  a 
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check  on  the  card  which  means  “paid 
in  full.”  Arguments  over  due  balances 
are  avoided. 

As  all  rules  are  made  to  be  broken 
the  exceptional  tenant  who  has  proved 
to  be  a  good  risk  may  be  granted  an 
extension  in  times  of  stress.  When  sick¬ 
ness  or  unemployment  hits  a  worthy 
family  a  company  representative  will 
call  to  find  out  just  what  distress  is 
present  and  will  allow  a  suitable  exten¬ 
sion  of  time.  Tenants  soon  learn  to 
report  promptly  any  misfortunes  affect¬ 
ing  ability  to  pay  rent  so  that  they  are 
not  caught  in  the  close  follow-up  of 
delinquencies. 

Rent  Range 

Rents  in  dwelling  units  of  the  type 
we  have  been  discussing  range  from 
twelve  dollars  to  twenty-five  dollars  for 
a  four-  or  five-room  house  and  from 
twenty-two  dollars  to  thirty-two  dollars 
for  heated  apartments.  Most  units  have 
hardwood  floors,  linoleum,  three-piece 
inside  bath.  Magic  Chef  gas  range,  and 
bright  cheerful  wallpaper.  All  are 
rented  unfurnished. 

As  shelter  is  the  prime  need  and  chief 
expense  of  the  Negro  people,  rent  can 
safely  go  up  to  one  third  of  monthly 
income,  although  we  attempt  to  find 
families  with  a  weekly  income  equal  to 
the  monthly  rent.  In  most  cases  more 
than  one  member  of  the  family  is  em¬ 
ployed,  the  man  earning  perhaps  twen¬ 
ty  dollars  and  the  woman  twelve  or 
fifteen  dollars  per  week.  A  couple 
like  this  can  afford  a  thirty-five-dollar 
apartment  or  a  thirty-dollar  house  so 
long  as  both  jobs  are  secure. 

Satting  the  Rents 

When  a  project  is  nearly  completed 
a  definite  rental  schedule  is  composed 
by  the  manager  of  the  field  office  in 
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consultation  with  the  downtown  officers. 

Naturally,  with  investment  real 
estate,  the  minimum  rental  which  can 
be  charged  is  the  lowest  price  which 
will  give  a  satisfactory  return  on  money 
invested.  We  have  found  that  the 
annual  net  return,  before  mortgage 
charges,  should  exceed  12  per  cent  of 
the  total  investment  in  order  to  at¬ 
tract  capital  to  the  field.  Actually,  while 
planning  a  project,  a  yearly  gross  mul¬ 
tiplier  is  used.  With  present  interest 
rates  the  cost  of  construction  can  go 
safely  to  seven  times  the  yearly  gross, 
although  five  is  the  figure  toward  which 
we  aim. 

The  maximum  rental  obtainable  is 
measured  in  the  rental  market  by  com¬ 
parison.  It  is  scaled  largely  by  supply 
and  demand  although  it  has  a  ceiling 
based  on  the  earning  power  of  the 
Negro  people.  It  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  forty  dollars  per  month 
is  about  the  top  rental  in  the  Negro 
field. 

A  careful  compromise  is  made  be¬ 
tween  maximum  and  minimum  rents, 
with  the  trend  toward  the  minimum — 
a  voluntary  limited-dividend  idea.  In 
this  way  we  are  able  to  offer  much 
more  convenience  for  the  same  amount 
of  rent  and  still  show  a  fair  profit  on 
the  investment. 
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Operating  Records 

In  the  way  of  a  summary  it  might 
be  well  to  quote  a  few  figures  from  our 
operating  records.  Our  average  pur¬ 
chase-plus-improvement  cost  for  the 
“minimum  house”  is  about  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This 
house  will  rent  at  about  twenty-five 
dollars  per  month.  We  will  lose  less 
than  2  per  cent  of  rent  through 
vacancy,  nothing  through  tenant  de¬ 
struction,  and  will  spend  about  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  on  normal  maintenance. 
Taxes  and  water  rent  will  cost  about 
fifty  dollars  and  we  then  have  an  ap¬ 
proximate  return,  before  depreciation, 
of  two  hundred  dollars  on  the  one  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollar  in¬ 
vestment. 

Conclusion 

We  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
field  of  low-rent  housing  can  be  en¬ 
tered  profitably  by  private  enterprise 
when  coupled  with  sound  management 
techniques.  This  field  is  so  under¬ 
worked,  so  undercrowded  that  there  is 
room  for  many,  many  more  individuals 
and  corporations  to  participate.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  the  great  American  cities  are 
ever  to  be  rebuilt  and  re-planned,  the 
co-operation  of  every  Realtor  in  the 
nation  will  be  needed. 
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The  application  of  color  is  fully  dis¬ 
cussed,  as  is  the  selection  and  use  of 
paints,  wallpapers,  and  special  coverings. 

Trends  and  Tricks  in  Decorating 

By  Paul  O.  Drury,  C.P.M. 


The  Standard  dictionary  defines 
“decoration”  as  “the  act,  process,  or 
art  of  decorating,  or  the  state  of  being 
decorated,  ornamented,  or  embellished. 
Any  thing  or  group  of  things  that 
decorates,  embellishes,  or  adorns,  the 
ornamented  parts  or  attachments  of 
anything,  as  a  room  or  building.”  Like 
many  dictionary  definitions,  this  one  is 
ambiguous.  However,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  most,  if  not  all,  readers 
of  this  article  are  familiar  with  decora¬ 
tion  in  its  broader  sense.  Therefore 
my  remarks  shall  be  confined  to  the 
particular  phase  of  decoration  which 
is  of  greatest  interest  to  property  man¬ 
agers  ;  that  is :  decoration  of  walls,  ceil¬ 
ings,  and  woodwork. 

A  mental  picture  of  one’s  surround¬ 
ings — office,  home,  or  apartment  — 
shows  the  volume  of  paint  which  can 
be  used  on  walls  and  ceilings  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  used  on  door  and  win¬ 
dow  trim — or  even  floors.  It  has  been 
stated  that,  on  the  average,  one  hun¬ 
dred  gallons  of  paint  are  used  on  the 
interior  of  modern  fireproof  buildings 
to  every  gallon  used  on  exterior  sur¬ 
faces.  We  may  estimate  that  on  ordi¬ 
nary  dwellings  the  use  of  interior  paint 
is  at  least  four  to  one,  as  compared 
with  exterior  paint.  It  is  also  probably 

A  paper  similar  to  this  article  was  delivered  by  the 
author  at  the  South  Central  Resrional  Conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  held  in  New 
Orleans,  January  29-31,  1941.  The  lecture  was  one  of 
eleven  makinK  up  the  educational  program  of  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 


safe  to  estimate  that  from  60  to  70  per 
cent  of  all  paint  produced  is  used  for 
decorative  purposes  only. 

Some  Principles  and  Rules 

In  the  August,  1937,  issue  of  The 
Journal  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management,  Mr.  W.  C.  Wood- 
yard,  manager  of  the  Architectural 
Department  of  Pratt  &  Lambert,  In¬ 
corporated,  of  Chicago,  wrote  an  in¬ 
teresting  article  stressing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  decoration.  He  said:  “The 
fundamentals  of  architecture  and  lay¬ 
out  of  an  apartment  building,  if  well 
executed,  change  little  over  a  period 
of  time.  It  is  only  the  appointments, 
such  as  fixtures  and  decoration  that  are 
subject  to  change  and  these  may  be 
modified  to  suit  the  times.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  “If  we  are 
to  make  money  through  low  decorating 
costs  instead  of  losing  money  because 
of  high  decorating  costs,  is  it  not  self- 
evident  that  we  must  master  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  sound  decorating?” 

He  outlined  the  five  essentials  as 
follows : 

1.  A  sound  specification, 

2.  Use  of  color  for  its  merchandis¬ 
ing  value, 

3.  A  high  standard  of  workmanship, 

4.  A  good  workman,  and 

5.  The  selection  of  only  the  best 
grade  of  materials. 

He  also  informs  us  that  “When  a 
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man’s  sole  interest  in  painting  is  the 
price  of  a  gallon  of  paint,  it  is  in¬ 
variably  found  that  he  knows  very  little 
about  the  economies  of  sound  painting, 
because  the  material  is  only  22  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  finished  job,  labor 
constituting  78  per  cent.  Furthermore, 
here  is  another  surprising  fact  which, 
though  seemingly  incredible,  is  never¬ 
theless  statistically  true:  out  of  every 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
decorating  done  in  well-managed  build¬ 
ings,  only  five  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  goes  for  varnish,  enamel,  and 
wall  paint.  This  is  5-5/10  per  cent.  The 
confusing  difference  in  these  figures  is 
that  the  first  apply  to  a  new  painting 
job,  whereas  the  latter  figures  include 
everything — cleaning,  washing,  paper¬ 
ing,  calcimining,  painting,  and  so 
forth.” 

Having  gathered  these  fundamental 
rules  and  principles  from  Mr.  Wood- 
yard,  let  us  look  into  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  two  of  these  points:  the  use 
of  color ;  and  the  selection  of  paint. 
Since  the  specification,  the  workman, 
and  the  standard  of  workmanship  are 
concrete  things  within  the  control  of 
the  manager  no  discussion  of  these  will 
be  attempted.  Later  we  will  briefly 
touch  on  wallpaper,  the  results  of  the 
latest  style  survey  of  the  decorating 
trade,  and  the  newer  plastic  wall 
coverings. 

Importance  of  Color 

The  pages  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  other  popular  magazines  show 
that  people  are  influenced  by  color.  The 
cold,  analytical  advertising  executive 
who  plans  the  campaign  for  a  large 
business  would  not  pay  good  dollars 
to  magazines  if  this  were  not  so.  The 
movies  found  that  “Snow  White”  and 
other  colored  films  have  been  among 
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their  biggest  money  makers.  Both 
sources  use  color  with  good  effect. 

Color  can  be  used  intelligently  in 
our  selection  of  finish  for  our  rentable 
space  to  create  something  more  desir¬ 
able  from  something  average.  Through 
a  number  of  methods,  color  can  pro¬ 
vide  optical  illusions  of  greater  size, 
greater  light,  less  eye  strain  from  poor 
natural  lighting  conditions,  or  just  sup¬ 
ply  a  pleasing  feeling  of  comfort  and 
well-being  to  the  occupant  of  the  room. 
These  effects  can  be  achieved  with 
either  paint  or  paper. 

We  need  not  accept  unsightly  walls 
as  a  necessary  evil  simply  because  they 
have  been  built  into  the  house  or  build¬ 
ing.  The  poorer  their  condition,  the 
better  chance  for  working  the  magic 
of  transformation.  Attractive  walls  are 
a  very  strong  selling  point,  and,  as  you 
may  know,  probably  represent  75  per 
cent  of  the  finished  surface.  In  the 
walls  lies  the  opportunity  to  contrast 
or  blend;  to  subdue  or  accent;  to  add 
the  desirable  touch  of  personality  or 
administer  the  undesirable  stamp  of 
mediocrity.  The  two  principal  media 
for  decorating  walls  are,  of  course, 
paint  and  wallpaper.  Many  new  wall 
coverings  have  been  developed,  but  none 
of  these  have  as  yet  approached  the 
importance  of  the  two  old  stand-bys. 

Selecting  Colors  of  Interior  Paints 

Interior  paints  should  be  chosen 
primarily  for  beautifying  and  due  con¬ 
sideration  given  not  only  to  the  type  of 
surface  which  is  to  be  finished,  but  also 
to  the  location  of  the  surface  in  respect 
to  a  general  decorating  scheme.  The 
selection  of  colors,  because  of  the  loca¬ 
tion,  and  also  because  of  the  harmo¬ 
nious  effects  which  should  be  obtained, 
is  of  vast  importance.  Finally,  the 
lighting  requirements  must  be  studied. 
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both  for  natural  daylight  and  for  arti¬ 
ficial  electric  lighting.  Although  the 
study  of  the  proper  selection  and  har¬ 
monious  grouping  of  colors  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years,  particularly 
in  our  universities,  it  is  only  in  the  last 
few  years  that  the  information  derived 
from  this  study  has  received  proper 
dissemination  to  the  public  as  a  whole. 
Today  the  public  is  perhaps  not  paint- 
minded,  but  it  unquestionably  is  color- 
minded.  The  rage  for  colors  has  ap¬ 
parently  led  to  some  almost  weird  ef¬ 
fects  in  the  past  few  years;  neverthe¬ 
less  this  has  resulted  in  a  color  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  public  at  large,  the 
members  of  which  have  slowly  but 
surely  become  adjusted  to  the  proper 
color  selection  and  a  desire  to  know 
more  about  colors. 

One  basic  principle  that  should  al¬ 
ways  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  fiat  paints 
have  a  rated  reflection  value,  cream 
measuring  seventy-one  in  the  scale, 
light  green  forty-one,  and  darker  colors 
well  down  in  the  scale,  some  even  as 
low  as  eight.  The  reflection  values  of 
gloss  paints  of  the  same  shade  are  as 
a  general  rule  slightly  higher.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  flat  paints  have  a  great 
advantage  over  gloss  in  the  diffusion  of 
light  and  the  lack  of  glare. 

Creating  Attractiveness  by  Optical  illusion 

The  color  used  can  create  beauty  and 
optical  illusion  as  well.  For  example, 
when  all  the  walls  in  a  room  are  painted 
a  solid  color  often  the  result  is  a  room 
that  does  not  make  the  best  impression. 
Square  rooms — and  the  average  room 
is  square  or  very  nearly  so — can  be 
made  more  attractive  by  the  pimple 
expedient  of  using  darker  and  lighter 
tones  of  the  same  shade,  thereby  vis¬ 
ually  creating  an  illusion  which  alters 
the  apparent  size  of  the  room.  A  room 
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which  appears  to  be  too  long  can  be 
shortened  to  the  mind’s  eye  by  the  use 
of  a  lighter  tint  on  the  longer  walls. 
This  will  have  the  apparent  result  of 
causing  the  end  walls  to  move  in  and 
the  side  walls  out. 

Use  of  blue,  green,  or  violet  or  their 
derivatives,  which  are  classed  as  “dis¬ 
tant”  colors,  help  create  this  optical 
illusion.  Conversely,  colors  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed  are  deep  browns,  purples,  or  reds — 
all  have  a  size-reducing  effect.  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  light  wall  color  to  the 
ceiling,  provided  it  is  not  broken  up 
by  cornice  or  molding,  also  accentuates 
the  impression  of  spaciousness. 

A  modern  wall  treatment,  suitable 
for  offices,  is  the  application  of  paint 
in  wide  horizontal  bands  of  graduated 
color.  These  may  be  divided  by  an 
occasional  vertical  stripe  of  the  same 
width,  if  desired.  An  overly-high  room 
could  be  considerably  lowered  by  this 
treatment. 

Another  device  that  is  effective  and 
that  doesn’t  appear  at  all  radical  is  to 
paint  the  wall  which  is  located  op¬ 
posite  the  room  occupant’s  chair  an 
eye-restful  tone.  Coincidentally,  the 
remaining  walls  are  coated  to  augment 
the  natural  light  supply. 

The  effect  of  using  many  colors  on 
a  large  job,  such  as  apartment  or  office 
buildings,  can  be  obtained  simply  by 
using  the  same  wall  color  on  the  ceil¬ 
ings  in  adjoining  rooms.  In  this  way 
a  maximum  of  five  colors  will  produce 
the  impression  of  almost  unlimited  use 
of  the  various  colors;  but  actually,  a 
step  has  been  taken  in  the  direction  of 
standardization. 

North  rooms  with  small  window  area, 
where  little  or  no  actual  direct  sunlight 
enters,  should  have  only  light  warm 
colors  among  which  are  tan,  cream, 
peach,  or  pale  yellow.  South  rooms. 
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however,  where  sunlight  is  strong,  may 
be  effectively  finished  in  the  light  cool 
colors,  notably  among  which  are  light 
greens  and  turquoise. 

Contrasting  woodwork  around  doors 
and  windows  makes  walls  seem  smaller. 
Heavy  cornices  have  an  overpowering 
effect  on  the  small  room;  therefore,  it 
is  obviously  advisable  to  make  these 
as  inconspicuous  as  circumstance  will 
permit.  To  overcome  this  deficiency, 
paint  the  trim  the  wall  color. 

Some  of  the  newer  buildings  are 
using  blond  woodwork.  This  has  many 
advantage^  as  it  blends  well  with  all 
furniture,  does  not  chip  as  does  paint, 
and  therefore  may  be  the  compromise 
between  the  now  outdated,  dark-stained, 
low-upkeep  finished  trim,  and  painted 
trim. 

In  order  for  the  property  manager 
to  effect  redecorating  with  the  greatest 
economy,  light  colors  should  always  be 
used  from  the  outset.  The  darker  col¬ 
ors  are  as  a  rule  only  a  fad  and  soon 
become  tiresome,  then  the  tenant  wants 
the  room  lightened  up.  Lighter  shades 
can  usually  be  covered  adequately  with 
a  one-coat  job,  instead  of  the  two  re¬ 
quired  for  blotting  out  the  darker. 

Briefiy  stated,  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions  can  be  drawn: 

Treatments  which  increase  apparent 
room  size: 

1.  Light  colors,  blue  or  gray  pre¬ 
dominating. 

2.  No  design,  everything  very  plain. 
.  3.  Unity  in  color,  line,  and  design. 

4.  Furniture  of  light  weight  and 
graceful  line. 

Treatments  which  decrease  apparent 
room  size : 

1.  Dark  colors,  red  or  yellow  pre¬ 
dominating. 

2'  Design  on  walls,  in  rug,  uphol¬ 
stery,  or  draperies. 


3.  Great  contrasts  in  color  line  and 
design. 

4.  Many  decorations  and  heavy  mas¬ 
sive  furniture. 

Treatments  which  increase  apparent 
ceiling  height : 

1.  Ceiling  finished  very  light  in 
color. 

2.  Central  lights  which  attract  at¬ 
tention. 

3.  No  moulding  in  wall  decorations. 

4.  Vertical  lines  for  furniture  and 
drapes. 

5.  Small  rug,  plain  and  unobtrusive. 

Treatments  which  decrease  apparent 

ceiling  height: 

1.  Ceiling  not  very  light  in  color. 

2.  Direct  light  from  ceiling  or  side- 
wall  brackets. 

3.  Straight-line  mouldings  on  walls. 

4.  Horizontal  lines  in  furniture. 

5.  Large  heavy-textured  rug  attract¬ 
ing  attention. 

The  Next  Color  Cycle? 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  next  color 
cycle?  Stylists  predicted  that  as  the 
popularity  of  blue  waned  it  would  be 
replaced  by  green.  This  swing  is  now 
fully  under  way.  But  since  their  pre¬ 
diction  was  based  on  the  fact  that  a 
satisfactory  color  scheme  must  have 
both  a  cool  and  a  warm  color,  and  since 
there  are  only  two  cool  colors  avail¬ 
able  for  our  purpose — blue  and  green 
— then  inevitably  as  the  cycle  gets  to 
the  top  the  trend  must  start  back  to 
blues.  This  probably  is  looking  several 
years  into  the  future.  So  much  for  the 
first  point:  color. 

S«l«cting  Kind  of  Interior  Paint 

Our  next  point  is :  kind  of  paint.  In 
order  to  be  an  intelligent  buyer  of  the 
best  grade  of  paint  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  its  composition.  Paint  con- 
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tains  a  coloring  material  known  as  pig¬ 
ment,  suspended  in  a  liquid  called  the 
vehicle,  a  material  which  must  not  dis¬ 
solve  the  pigment.  Oil  is  the  most 
commonly  used  vehicle,  but  water  is 
sometimes  used  for  calcimine,  or  ce¬ 
ment,  or  for  so-called  cold  water  paints. 

The  need  for  washing  bears  the 
greatest  weight  in  the  choice  of  which 
to  use.  For  many  years,  the  best  paints 
have  been  made  by  mixing  linseed  oil 
with  carbonate  of  lead  or  oxide  of  zinc. 
Equally  good  today  are  some  of  the 
newer  pigments  such  as  titanium  ox¬ 
ide  or  lithopone,  to  which  are  added 
the  desired  coloring  pigments.  A  thin¬ 
ner  may  be  added  to  facilitate  applica¬ 
tion,  and  a  dryer  to  decrease  the  drying 
time,  thereby  avoiding  some  of  the 
natural  dust  ever  present  and  helping 
to  form  a  film  of  hard  waterproof  sub¬ 
stance  on  the  surface. 

Turpentine  is  the  thinner  most  gen¬ 
erally  employed,  but  mineral  spirits 
both  thins  and  dries,  and  is  commonly 
found  in  prepared  paints.  Metals,  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  earth,  prepared  bone,  and 
coal  tar  products  comprise  most  pig¬ 
ments. 

Outside  Point 

Let  us  depart  from  our  subject  for 
just  one  remark  concerning  outside 
paint.  For  a  long  time  it  was  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  that  the  best  outside 
paint  was  white  lead,  mixed  with  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  About  fifteen  years  ago  ex¬ 
perimental  work  proved  that  the  single 
pigmented  paint  was  not  the  best  from 
the  standpoint  of  economy  or  durabil¬ 
ity.  A  multiple  pigmented  paint,  con¬ 
taining  other  matter,  such  as  pure 
titanium  oxide  and  zinc  oxide  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  white  lead,  not  only  cov¬ 
ered  better,  but  spread  further  and 
gave  considerably  longer  wear.  The 
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United  States  Government  specifica¬ 
tions  now  practically  all  require  mul¬ 
tiple  pigmented  paints  for  outside  use. 

Formula  for  Ingredients 

When  I  personally  submitted  this 
article  to  the  National  Paint,  Varnish, 
and  Lacquer  Association  for  the  verifi¬ 
cation  of  the  facts  contained  in  it,  I 
had  to  wait  several  minutes  before  see¬ 
ing  Mr.  Keifer,  Secretary  to  the  Style 
Council.  He  excused  himself  for  mak¬ 
ing  me  wait  with  the  remark  that  the 
man  who  was  with  him  was  responsible 
for  the  purchase  of  over  a  million  gal¬ 
lons  of  paint  for  use  on  barracks  and 
other  buildings  now  being  erected  in 
the  various  National  Emergency  Can¬ 
tonments.  During  our  conversation  he 
further  stated  that  a  high  Government 
Official  had  just  the  4ay  prior  per¬ 
sonally  selected  the  colors  for  Canton¬ 
ment  use  and  that  cream  with  a  putty- 
colored  gray  for  trim  and  doors  was 
the  result.  Of  great  interest  was 
the  fact  that  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula  for  the  ingredients  of 
this  paint  was  worked  out : 

TYPE  I — White: — The  pigment  por¬ 
tion  shall  contain  not  less  than  14 
per  cent  titanium  oxide,  20  per  cent 
basic  carbonate  white  lead,  26  per 
cent  zinc  oxide,  14  per  cent  basic  lead 
sulfate,  the  balance  to  consist  of  mag¬ 
nesium  silicate. 

TYPE  II — Tints: — The  pigment  por¬ 
tion  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  14 
per  cent  chalk-resistant  titanium  ox¬ 
ide,  15  per  cent  basic  carbonate 
white  lead,  30  per  cent  zinc  oxide, 
15  per  cent  basic  sulfate  white  lead, 
the  balance  to  consist  of  magnesium 
silicate  and  tinting  colors. 

A  practical  experiment  can  be  made 
in  order  to  show  why  the  more  ex- 
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pensive,  or  finer-ground  paints,  are 
cheaper  in  the  end.  If  with  the  finger 
a  tablespoon  of  ordinary  granulated 
sugar  is  spread  out  over  some  dark 
background,  and  adjacent  to  the  spread 
out  granulated  sugar,  a  tablespoon  of 
confectioners  or  powdered  sugar  is 
likewise  spread  out,  the  advantage  of 
the  finer  grind  is  immediately  apparent, 
both  on  the  score  of  better  hiding  abil¬ 
ity,  and  the  coverage  which  will  be 
about  twice  the  amount  in  area. 

Wallpapering 

It  may  be  amusing  sometime  when 
we  order  a  room  papered  to  remember 
that  in  doing  so  we  are  following  an 
old  Chinese  custom.  Although  the 
earliest  date  we  can  find  for  the  use 
of  wallpaper  in  this  country  is  1737, 
if  we  examine  history  we  find  that  the 
Chinese  originally  invented  wallpaper 
centuries  ago.  Usually  their  paper, 
with  hand-painted  scenes,  was  mounted 
on  a  roll,  and  a  series  of  these  rolls 
were  used  to  form  the  inside  walls  of 
their  homes.  Thus  the  walls  of  paper 
could  be  rolled  up  at  will  for  ventila¬ 
tion  purposes,  or  even  moved  when  de¬ 
sired  and  suspended  from  the  roof  at 
a  new  location. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  problems  would 
not  give  us  so  much  concern  if  we  could 
increase  the  size  of  a  room,  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rooms,  at  will,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  having  a  few  more  rolls 
of  paper  made  up,  and  hung. 

There  is  still,  in  some  localities,  the 
trend  to  papering  the  four  sides  of  a 
room  unlike,  just  as  we  find  this  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  field  of  painting.  For  in¬ 
stance,  parallel  walls  can  be  finished 
alike,  or  three  walls  can  be  plain  and 
one  figured,  or  three  figured  and  one 
plain.  In  an  attempt  to  meet  this  trend 
in  painting,  the  manufacturers  of  wall- 
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paper  have  brought  out  companion 
papers  for  use  in  one  room. 

"Style  Trend  Report" 

The  “Style  Trend  Report"  released 
in  October,  1940,  by  the  Council  for 
Paint  Styling,  a  division  of  the  National 
Paint,  Varnish,  and  Lacquer  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  the  result  of  careful  compila¬ 
tion  of  figures  on  1,168  model  rooms 
finished  by  decorators’  establishments, 
department  stores,  and  model  homes. 
These  rooms  were  located  in  twenty- 
one  states,  throughout  the  Union,  and 
thus  give  a  very  good  cross  section  of 
opinions  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  this 
survey  indicate  that  plain  walls,  paint¬ 
ed  one  shade,  are  on  the  ascendency. 
However,  where  wallpaper  is  used,  the 
report  shows  that  preference  is  given 
to  figured  papers.  The  report  also  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  novelty  trend  to  paint¬ 
ing  or  papering  one  or  more. walls  of 
a  room  of  different  shade  is  on  the 
wane;  however  this  should  not  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  meaning  that  this  practice, 
for  giving  the  optical  illusion  of  greater 
size,  is  valueless,  nor  that  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  purpose  it  will  not  continue  in 
favor.  With  carefully  prepared  tables, 
the  report  reveals  that  in  living  rooms, 
the  colors  which  are  in  ascendency  for 
walls  are  ivories  and  creams,  greens 
and  grays,  while  reds,  pinks,  and  other 
colors  are  definitely  losing  favor. 

Likewise,  more  white,  ivory,  or  cream 
ceilings  are  being  used  and  less  of  the 
grays,  greens,  and  other  colors.  Trim 
also  is  showing  a  decided  trend  to 
white,  ivories,  and  creams. 

In  bedrooms,  walls  show  increased 
trend  toward  greens  with  pinks,  reds, 
buffs,  yellows,  and  grays  about  holding 
their  own,  but  other  colors  decidedly 
losing  out.  White  ceilings  are  the 
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favorite  as  is  this  color  paint  for  wood¬ 
work.  Kitchen  colors  show  an  increase 
in  ivories  and  creams,  with  a  decrease 
in  white  and  other  colors,  except  in 
ceilings,  where  white  seems  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  in  popularity.  The  report  finds 
that  in  bathrooms  also  the  tendency  is 
toward  ivories  and  creams,  and  just 
slightly  away  from  other  colors. 

Decorating  the  Bathroom 

All  of  us  know  that  attractive,  up-to- 
date  bathrooms  materially  help  rent  our 
apartments  or  sell  the  lease  on  our 
houses.  Today’s  bathroom  must  not 
only  be  efficient  and  easy  to  keep  clean, 
but  also  have  that  silent  sales  pulling 
power  for  which  no  agent  can  ever 
successfully  substitute  his  own  efforts. 

Color  is  important,  but  must  not  be 
permitted  to  get  into  the  permanent, 
costly-to-replace  items,  such  as  tile,  or 
plumbing  fixtures.  Black  is  a  good  com¬ 
promise  from  the  almost  ever  present 
white  tile;  however,  no  departure 
should  be  made  from  white  fixtures. 
Amazing  results  by  use  of  colored  fix¬ 
tures  can  be  achieved  in  specially  de¬ 
signed  bathrooms  for  private  dwellings, 
but  I  believe  that  their  use  should  be 
confined  to  this  type  of  property. 

Styles  in  colors  change  swiftly  and 
plumbing  fixtures  are  very  expensive 
items  to  replace.  The  housewife  who 
possessed  rust  and  green  hand-em¬ 
broidered  towels  would  turn  down  an 
otherwise  acceptable  apartment  simply 
because  the  tile  was  dubonnet.  Color 
may  be  obtained  by  paint  or  paper  in 
the  wall  spaces  above  the  tile  and  in 
the  tenant’s  own  accessories,  such  as 
matching  sets  of  rug,  mat,  seat  cover, 
scales,  and  other  items. 

There  are  numerous  new  wall  cover¬ 
ings  on  the  market  adaptable  to  bath¬ 
rooms.  Perhaps  the  most  recent  is 
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sheet  porcelain  enamel.  One  of  the 
large  apartment  developments  in  the 
suburbs  of  Chicago  is  stated  to  have 
all  bathroom  walls  and  ceilings  of  this 
material.  Joints  are  stripped  with 
stainless  steel  or  chromium,  which  also 
provide  the  means  of  fastening  the 
sheets  to  the  wall.  The  sheets  may  be 
obtained  in  white  or  color.  The  ease 
of  cleaning  and  avoidance  of  upkeep 
expense,  except  from  chipping,  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out. 

Special  Decorating  Materials 

Glass  walls  are  becoming  increasing¬ 
ly  popular,  more  so  in  the  higher 
bracket  rentals.  This  material  comes 
in  half-  and  three-quarter  inch  thick¬ 
nesses,  is  available  in  opaque,  white, 
or  in  color,  and  is  applied  by  moldings 
or  screws. 

Glass  is  also  available  in  a  “flexible” 
form.  This  material  is  ordinary  glass 
of  a  usual  thickness  of  about  a  sixteenth 
of  an  inch,  mounted  on  cloth.  The 
glass  is  cut  in  strips,  blocks,  or  rec¬ 
tangles  in  varying  sizes  of  from  one 
to  four  inches,  and  is  colored,  or  sil¬ 
vered  as  a  mirror  surface.  It  comes 
from  the  manufacturer  ready  to  apply. 

Linoleum  manufacturers,  along  with 
manufacturers  of  almost  every  other 
trade,  have  made  an  attempt  to  pro¬ 
vide  materials  for  dwellings  outside  of 
their  regular  line,  in  the  ever  increas¬ 
ing  attempt  of  each  to  enlarge  the  de¬ 
mand  for  his  own  individual  product. 
Wall  linoleums  are  available,  and  may 
be  applied  with  very  little  preparation 
over  almost  any  type  and  condition  of 
wall.  Being  resilient,  this  covering  re¬ 
sists  knocks,  will  not  chip  as  does  glass 
or  tile,  and  is  thought  to  be  unaffected 
by  steam  or  moisture,  the  main  enemy 
to  bathroom  upkeep. 

A  comparatively  new  field  bidding 
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for  the  building  trades  dollar  are  the 
manufacturers  of  wallboard  materials 
put  out  under  a  variety  of  names.  These 
are  usually  made  of  wood  fibres  under 
tremendous  hydraulic  pressure,  after 
which  process  a  coating  of  enamel  is 
applied,  and  then  the  whole  baked.  It 
is  claimed  that  such  wallboard  material 
will  not  chip,  crack,  craze,  or  absorb 
acids,  or  be  adversely  affected  by  heat. 
Besides  being  used  in  bathrooms,  it  is 
a  very  desirable  material  for  modern 
kitchen  drainboards  where  black  is  de¬ 
sired  to  complete  a  color  scheme. 

A  friend  of  mine  had  one  of  these 
materials  applied  to  his  kitchen  over 
three  years  ago,  and  found  that  during 
that  time,  not  only  were  these  claims 
substantiated,  but,  in  addition,  the  ma¬ 
terial  has  in  use  shown  very  little 
scratching  from  knives  nor  have  uten¬ 
sils  or  dishes  worn  noticeably  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  material  comes  in  large 
sheets,  can  be  sawed  to  size  by  an 
ordinary  carpenter,  and  is  applied  with 
cement  and  stainless-steel  stripping.  It 
can  be  had  in  plain  colors  or  scored  in 
imitation  of  tile. 

One  new  material  which  is  still  in 
the  process  of  being  developed  is  a 
wall  paper  coated  with  plastic,  giving 
the  effect  of  a  glass-coated  paper.  My 
informant  stated  that  he  had  been  ap¬ 
proached,  as  one  who  has  had  wide 
experience  in  the  property  management 
field,  by  a  group  who  were  interested 
in  the  possibilities  of  developing  such 
a  material.  Their  process  was  to  apply 
by  a  heating  and  rolling  method,  a 
thin  coatfng  of  synthetic  resin  plastic, 
on  paper  or  fabric.  The  resulting  ma¬ 
terial  was  then  to  be  cut  into  relatively 
large  squares  because  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  it  in  a  roll. 

This  material  is  applied  much  as 
glass  would  be  applied.  Should  this 
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material  eventually  reach  the  market, 
its  use  would  be  limited  to  bathrooms 
or  kitchens. 

Obviously,  the  decorating  trades  are 
continually  improving  and  continually 
trying  to  improve  their  standards. 

Sources  of  Decorating  Assistance 

Several  of  the  leading  paint  manu¬ 
facturers  now  maintain  facilities  for 
disseminating  information  and  the  busy 
property  manager  might  profitably  in¬ 
form  himself  and  thereby  benefit  his 
client  by  putting  specific  problems  up 
to  these  departments  which  were  really 
started  for  our  use.  The  National  Paint, 
Varnish,  and  Lacquer  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  also  is  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  with  anyone.  For  your  in¬ 
formation  this  group  does  not  represent 
any  one  manufacturer,  but  is  an  agency 
for  the  express  purpose  of  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  and  helping  the  interests  of  all 
manufacturers  in  the  business.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  sources  of  reliable  ad¬ 
vice,  the  Federal  Government  maintains 
at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  a  testing  depart¬ 
ment  constantly  checking  new  paint 
ideas  and  testing  products.  They  will 
give  reliable  advice  upon  request. 

In  Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  I^  want  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  fact  that  real  property 
investments  total  a  sum  that  runs  into 
billions  of  dollars.  This  includes  both 
homes  and  purely  business  ventures. 
By  adopting  and  ever  advancing  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  management,  designed  not 
only  to  secure  the  maximum  return, 
but  also  to  safeguard  the  life  of  the 
property,  property  managers  can  ren¬ 
der  a  still  greater  service  to  clients.  In¬ 
creasing  one’s  knowledge  about  deco¬ 
rating  is  part  of  this  opportunity. 
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Covered  in  this  article  is  the  selection  of 
janitors,  their  instruction,  their  duties,  janitor 
records,  the  workshop,  and  janitor  safety. 


The  Janitor  and  His  Services 


By  Clyde  H.  Bailey 

It  wasn’t  very  long  ago  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Janitors”  was  mentioned  in  un¬ 
dertone  —  if  at  all.  No  magazine  would 
go  into  print  on  the  subject,  and  only 
through  a  haze  of  facts,  theory,  and 
real  tribulation  have  the  janitors  come 
into  their  place  in  the  sun. 

The  larger  cities  were,  of  course,  the 
first  to  feel  the  force  of  janitor  organi¬ 
zation.  However,  few  management 
concerns  in  metropolitan  cities  would 
not  agree  that  the  present  system  of 
janitor  control  has  many  advantages 
over  the  old.  In  fact  the  janitors  were 
recently  addressed  by  a  President  of 
The  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  as 
follows : 

So  it  is  that  realtors  and  janitors  stand 
on  common  ground  dependent  upon  the 
continued  welfare  of  real  estate  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  And  so  it  is  that  realtors 
appreciate  the  consistent  and  conscientious 
efforts  of  the  gentlemen  in  overalls  who, 
as  a  class,  have  been  valuable  partners  in 
the  real  estate  enterprise. 

Thus  ends  the  old  order,  and  with  it 
many  abuses  of  which  we,  as  managers, 
were  none  too  proud.  The  new  standard 
wage  scale  and  uniform  working  condi¬ 
tions  made  decided  changes  in  the  jani¬ 
tors’  lives.  Better  living  quarters  result¬ 
ed  from  agreements  made  from  time  to 
time ;  and,  above  all,  the  new  order  took 
the  burden  of  labor  from  the  janitor’s 
wife  and  gave  her  the  opportunity  to 
pay  attention  to  her  family  instead  of 
doing  the  laborious  work  for  which  she 
was  never  intended. 


A  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  work  of  other  trades¬ 
men  ended  the  encroachment  of  the 
janitor  into  the  fields  of  other  workers. 
Coal  trimming  was  now  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  coal  contractor,  and  not 
that  of  the  janitor.  Reasonable  hours 
were  established  for  the  janitor,  and 
he  and  his  wife  were  no  longer  on  de¬ 
mand  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Indeed 
there  has  been  improvement  for  the 
janitor  and  his  family,  but  manage¬ 
ment  also  has  received  many  blessings. 

A  Better  Class  of  Men 

A  better  class  of  men  has  been  at¬ 
tracted  into  the  trade,  and  the  old  hard- 
drinking,  Tobacco  Road  type  of  janitor 
has  long  since  applied  his  talents  else¬ 
where.  Management  has  found  that  a 
good  janitor  is  really  worth  his  salt, 
proving  again  the  old  adage  that  you 
get  just  about  what  you  pay  for.  So  it 
is  without  fear  or  qualm,  in  fact  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  relief,  that  the  writer 
can  take  up  this  subject  with  a  story  of 
better  efficiency,  more  friendly  relation¬ 
ship  and  co-operation  between  the  jani¬ 
tors  and  management. 

Because  the  situation  varies  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities,  we  are  thereby  re¬ 
stricted  in  our  remarks  to  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  classification  of  janitor  problems, 
keeping  the  idea  in  mind  that  basically 
these  problems  are  the  same  nation¬ 
wide.  Every  management  company  has 
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met  janitor  problems  in  its  own  way 
with  more  or  less  success,  and  any  sys¬ 
tem  must  be  adapted  to  meet  the  con¬ 
ditions  involved.  This  article  will  there¬ 
fore  point  out  the  simple  and  effective 
methods  employed  by  our  organization 
in  dealing  with  that  important  part  of 
our  business  “the  janitor.” 

Selecting  Janitors 

In  selecting  our  janitors,  we  have 
found  it  necessary  literally  to  “select” 
them.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  the 
janitor’s  position  so  important,  and 
such  a  position  of  trust  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  that  the  highest  type  men  will  be 
attracted  not  only  to  the  position,  but 
to  our  firm  as  well.  We  are  able  to 
accomplish  just  this  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  scale  of  wages  for  janitors  is 
now  high  enough  to  compete  with 
other  types  of  permanent  employ¬ 
ment. 

2.  The  duties  are  clear-cut,  and  the 
men  must  be  specialists  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  them. 

3.  The  position  has  been  elevated  to  a 
level  where  a  measure  of  prestige 
is  now  given  to  the  individual  and 
to  his  trade  as  a  whole. 

Therefore  we  are  in  a  position  to  de¬ 
mand  men  of  high  calibre — educated 
and  efficient.  In  our  selection  w'e  have 
found  men  of  this  type  available.  At 
the  expense  of  seeming  fundamental, 
we  give  the  usual  routine: 

1.  The  applicant’s  references  are  fully 
checked  as  well  as  all  statements 
made  on  his  application  form. 

2.  A  personal  inspection  is  made  of  his 
present  plant,  and  his  living  condi¬ 
tions.  By  personal  inspection  we 
mean  a  visit  by  the  supervisor  or 
manager  of  the  property  seeking 
his  services.  A  report  of  this  inspec- 
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tion  is  attached  to  his  application 
for  employment. 

3.  The  person  applying  must  submit 
to  a  complete  physical  examination. 
This  report  from  the  examining 
physician  is  needed  to  fill  in  the 
complete  story.  We  have  found  that 
the  saving  in  compensation  insur¬ 
ance  premiums  more  than  defrays 
this  small  added  operation  expense. 

The  total  cost  of  the  above  routine  is 
so  little  that  no  modern  management 
concern  can  afford  the  expense  which 
neglect  of  any  one  of  these  important 
phases  of  janitor  selection  might  bring 
about. 

Instructing  the  Janitor 

After  the  janitor  has  been  accepted 
for  employment,  he  is  given  all  neces¬ 
sary  instruction  by  the  supervisor  in 
charge  of  the  property.  All  working 
conditions,  special  building  services, 
schedules,  and  company  policies  are 
outlined  and  listed  for  his  attention. 
He  is  given  a  copy  of  the  operating 
manual  covering  all  phases  of  his  job. 
The  importance  of  this  instruction  is 
constantly  brought  out  in  every  contact 
which  the  management  has  with  the 
janitor  and  by  a  monthly  inspection  of 
his  entire  plant.  This  routine  leads  to 
the  elimination  of  guesswork,  alibis,  and 
mistakes. 

Relationship  To  Various  Personnel 

It  has  been  found,  and  made  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  company  policy,  that  a  close  re¬ 
lationship  between  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  leads  to  a  more  efficient 
force.  The  janitor  finds  he  is  consid¬ 
ered  on  the  same  level  as  the  book¬ 
keeper;  supervisor:  and  the  manager 
himself.  Any  talent  he  may  possess  is 
exploited.  He  is  asked  for  advice  and 
suggestions  on  improving  his  opera- 
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tions.  He  is  consulted  on  new  ideas 
and  equipment.  When  vacancies  occur 
in  other  properties,  he  is  offered  the 
position — if  it  is  a  promotion  or  more 
satisfactory — or  asked  for  recommen¬ 
dations  to  fill  the  position.  He  is  invited 
to  bowl  in  the  company  league,  and  at¬ 
tends  all  building  functions.  He  joins 
heartily  in  the  competitive  features  of 
building  operation,  such  as  fuel¬ 
burning  efficiency  rating,  utilities-sav- 
ing  program,  and  monthly  inspection 
report  (graded  on  a  percentage  basis). 
He  exults  when  his  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  monthly  house  organ  as  leading 
one  or  another  of  these  departments. 
Upon  the  performance  of  a  special 
piece  of  good  work,  he  receives  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  from  the  chief  himself, 
complimenting  him  on  the  achievement. 
Likewise  a  letter  of  criticism,  seldom 
given,  carries  great  weight. 

The  management  has  found  the  jani¬ 
tors’  union  ready  to  co-operate  in  every 
way.  In  return  the  janitor  is  not  asked 
to  violate  his  union  regulations,  and  is 
encouraged  to  participate  in  his  union 
activities. 

Basic  Duties  of  the  Janitor 

No  operation  manual  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  the  following  basic  duties 
of  the  janitor: 

Steam  and  hot  water  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  from  6:00  a.m.  to  10:30  p.m. 

Ice  machines,  pumps,  motors,  or  any 
other  apparatus  should  be  kent  cleaned 
and  oiled,  or  greased,  on  regular  sched¬ 
ule. 

Ashes  should  be  removed  daily  and 
fires  cleaned  as  often  as  necessary. 

Water  in  the  boilers  should  be  check¬ 
ed  every  day. 

Combustion  chambers  should  be 
cleaned  at  least  once  a  year. 

Garbage  must  be  removed  daily.  To 
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prevent  disturbing  tenants,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  remove  garbage  after  7 :00  a.m. 

Garbage  pails  should  be  kept  clean 
and  disinfected  at  least  once  a  month. 

Sidewalks  should  be  swept  and 
washed  with  a  hose  during  the  summer, 
and  kept  free  of  snow  during  the  win¬ 
ter. 

Icy  walks  should  be  sprinkled  with 
salt,  sand,  or  cinders. 

Vestibules  must  be  kept  in  a  clean, 
sanitary  condition,  and  washed  at  least 
twice  a  week. 

Stairhalls  must  be  vacuumed  and 
dusted  at  least  once  a  week. 

Windows,  vestibules,  and  hallways 
must  be  washed  as  often  as  necessary. 

Lawns  must  be  reseeded,  sprinkled, 
and  cut  whenever  necessary. 

Back  stairs  should  be  swept  daily, 
and  washed  at  least  once  a  week  except 
during  freezing  weather.  All  stairs 
must  be  kept  free  of  snow. 

The  janitor  should  put  up  and  take 
down  window  and  door  screens,  and 
keep  such  equipment  in  presentable 
condition  and  properly  stored. 

Screens,  storm  windows,  and  doors 
must  be  washed  before  they  are  in¬ 
stalled. 

The  janitor  should  replace  fuller 
balls  and  bibs  in  faucets  whenever  nec¬ 
essary. 

Basement  and  laundries  must  be  kept 
clean  at  all  times,  and  washed  at  least 
once  a  week. 

Basement  windows  should  be  kept 
clean. 

Storerooms  should  be  cleaned  when 
they  are  vacated,  and  kept  clean  until 
occupied. 

All  minor  repairs  should  be  made, 
and  equipment  should  be  repaired  in 
cases  of  emergency. 

The  janitor  should  assist  in  the  rent¬ 
ing  of  flats  by  showing  same  to  pros- 
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pective  tenants.  He  should  also  do  the 
following  work  to  keep  the  available 
flats  in  presentable  condition: 

1.  Clean  kitchen  and  bathroom 
sinks  and  tub. 

2.  Clean  refrigerator. 

3.  Clean  light  fixtures. 

4.  Put  light  globes  in  fixtures 
where  needed. 

5.  Keep  toilet  bowl  and  seat  im¬ 
maculate. 

6.  Put  paper  down  on  newly 
cleaned  floor. 

7.  Clean  all  window  glass. 

8.  Clean  window  sills. 

9.  Keep  all  cabinet  and  closet 
shelves  free  from  dust. 

10.  Clean  and  polish  kitchen  stove. 

11.  Install  clean  window  shades. 

12.  Keep  apartment  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  at  all  times. 

Janitor  Records 

Each  janitor  should  keep  the  follow¬ 
ing  records: 


Coal.  This  record  should  be  kept  in 
a  book  provided  for  the  purpose  and 
containing  the  following  information: 
Date  and  number  of  invoice  with  gross 
and  net  weights.  The  totals  for  the 
month  are  added  to  the  previous 
month's  inventory  and  the  consumption 
estimated.  This  information  is  fur¬ 
nished  the  central  office,  which  in  re¬ 
turn  figures  the  heating  efficiency  on  a 
degree  day  basis.  A  sample  fuel  report 
appears  on  page  56. 

Utilities.  A  record  of  each  month’s 
consumption  of  gas,  electricity,  and 
water  should  be  kept  by  the  janitor  and 
checked  for  waste  or  excessive  use. 

Purchase  Book.  All  materials  or  sup¬ 
plies  purchased  by  the  janitor  should  be 
ordered  from  sources  provided  by  the 
central  office  and  record  kept  of  such 
purchases  with  amount,  cost,  and  where 
used.  Delivery  tickets  should  be  signed 
and  sent  to  the  central  office  for  check¬ 
ing  with  invoices  before  payment  is 
made. 


SERVICE  REQUEST 

To _ _ 


Apt.- 

Date. 

Time. 


Kindly  attend  to  the  following: 


)Date _  Completed  Satisfactorily, 

Completed  i 

( Time _  _ 

When  work  is  completed,  return  this  order  to  office,  signed. 

FORM  21 - SHERWAY - CHICAGO 


.Tenant 


Service  Request  Forms.  “These  slips  are  filled  out  at  the  time  the  request  is  made  by  any 
tenant  for  service."  See  page  57. 
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DOWNS,  MOHl  «  COMPANY 

FUEL  REPORT 


-TYPE  OF  FUEL 


U  E  L  USED 

!  FUEL  DELIVERED 

DATE 

i 

TEMP. 

HEATING 

Gal.  or  Lb. 

HOT  WATER 
Gat.  or  Lb. 

i  DEALER 

■  —  - - 

- —  _  - 

r - -  ■- 

1 

2 

— 

r 

3 

4 

1 

- j 

6 

7 

8 

— 

— 

-- 

0 

1 

— 

—  -  — 

— 

7 

3 

— 

1 

4 

. 

5 

1 

6 

1 

7 

' 

B 

9 

7 

0 

— - 

7 

7 

— 

1 

1 

7 

3 

_ 1 

7 

4 

_J 

[ 

- 

7 

6 

_ ! 

— - 

7 

1 

7 

B 

9 

1 

1 

7 

1 

_ 1 

30 

_ I 

31 

1 

1 

Fuel  on  Hand  Beginning  of  Month  (Gol.  or  Lbs.) 


Amount  Delivered 


Less  Amount  on  Hand  End  of  Month 
DIFFERENCE  —  Fuel  Consumed 


Dotes  Boiler  Flues  Punched - 

Dotes  Water  Heaters  Back  Washed 


TO  BE  FILLED  IN  BY 
CENTRAL  OFFICE 
Cost  par  Degree  Day 


Although  this  “Fuel  Report”  is  set  in  type  and  printed  for  illustration  purposes  the  fuel  re¬ 
port  form  actually  used  is  mimeographed  on  eight  and  one-half  by  eleven  inch  paper.  The 
back  of  this  form  provides  space  for  Central  Office  computations.  Figured  by  the  Central 
Office  are:  amotint  of  fuel  in  tons  or  gals.;  cost  per  ton  or  gal.;  total  cost;  monthly  degree 
days;  times  1/100  D.  E.  radiation;  total  fuel  cost  divided  by  degree  day  factor  equals  cost 
per  degree  per  day  per  100  square  feet  of  D.  E.  radiation. 
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Additional  Forms 

The  janitor  should  be  supplied  with 
the  following  additional  forms : 

Tenant’s  Reference  Blanks.  This 
form  should  be  filled  out  in  detail  and 
signed  by  the  new  tenant.  It  must  be 
mailed  to  the  office  immediately  upon 
receipt  of  the  deposit. 

Deposit  Slips.  These  are  to  be  used 
as  a  receipt  for  a  deposit  received  from 
a  new  tenant.  Regular  rent  receipts 
must  not  be  used  in  place  of  this  form. 

Rent  Receipts.  These  forms  should 
be  used  as  a  receipt  for  rent  paid  by  all 
tenants.  Also  for  new  tenants  paying 
balance  of  their  rent.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  note  of  the  following: 

a.  The  proper  month  for  which  the 
rent  is  received. 

b.  If  this  information  is  not  posi¬ 
tively  known,  receipt  should  be 
marked  “Paid  on  Account.” 

Order  Books.  These  forms  are  to  be 
used  for  noting  any  requests  for  re¬ 
pairs,  or  for  supplies  for  the  building. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  date  and 
apartment  number  are  noted  on  every 
order. 

Accident  Report  Forms.  In  event  of 
accident,  this  form  is  to  be  mailed  to 
the  office  immediately,  even  though 
there  is  no  apparent  injury.  There  are 
usually  two  forms  for  this  purpose,  one 
for  employees,  another  for  the  public. 

Service  Request  Forms.  These  slips 
are  filled  out  at  the  time  request  is 
made  by  any  tenant  for  service.  A  fac¬ 
simile  of  this  form  is  reproduced  on 
page  55.  ^ote  that  the  following  in¬ 
formation  is  contained  thereon: 

Date  and  time  of  request 

Name  of  tenant  and  apartment  number 

Nature  of  the  request 

When  work  was  completed 

Sipnature  of  tenant  that  w’ork  was  com¬ 
pleted  satisfactorily 

Sipnature  of  the  janitor. 

These  forms  are  given  to  the  super¬ 
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visor  or  manager  of  the  property.  They 
provide  a  means  not  only  of  showing 
how  much  work  has  been  done,  but  the 
kind  of  work  and  for  whom.  All  this 
information  is  of  value  to  the  manage¬ 
ment.  The  janitor  will  be  found  to  take 
a  real  interest  not  only  in  the  number 
of  slips,  but  in  the  amount  of  work,  and 
also  in  the  efficient  manner  these  serv¬ 
ices  are  shown  to  be  rendered.  Every 
request  is  kept  on  record,  even  if  the 
janitor  is  unable  to  fulfill  the  demand. 
The  supervisor  is  thus  kept  in  close 
touch  with  conditions  in  the  building, 
with  excessive  requests  made  by  cer¬ 
tain  tenants,  etc.  He  can  thus  take  a 
share  of  the  responsibility  from  the 
janitor’s  shoulders,  all  so  important  in 
promoting  a  smooth  and  harmonious 
operation  in  building  management. 

Basement  and  Boiler  Room 

It  is  surprising  to  learn  the  psycho¬ 
logical  effect  of  a  clean  basement  not 
only  on  the  employees  of  your  organi¬ 
zation,  but  on  the  tenants,  guests,  sales 
people,  and  others  who  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  premises.  It 
might  be  truly  said  “The  character  or 
atmosphere  of  any  building  has  its 
roots  in  the  basement.”  We  might  even 
go  a  step  further  and  say  a  great  deal 
can  be  told  about  property  managers 
by  inspecting  the  basement  and  boiler 
rooms  of  the  property  managed. 

We  believe  that  a  great  deal  of 
attention  should  be  devoted  to  these  de¬ 
partments  and  have  found  that  a  pro¬ 
perly  maintained  boiler  room  and  base¬ 
ment  lead  to  the  same  desirable  con¬ 
dition  throughout  the  premises. 

The  Workshop 

Management  should  insist  that  the 
janitor  build  himself  an  efficient  work¬ 
shop.  Plenty  of  light  receptacles,  with 
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Here  is  a  workshop  which  would  be  a  pleasure  for  any  janitor  to  work  in.  But  its  greatest  merit  is 
that  an  instantly  recognizable  place  is  provided  for  every  tool,  supply  drawers  are  marked  for  im¬ 
mediate  identification,  and  the  workbench  really  represents  what  its  name  implies. 


The  Janitor  and  His  Services 

shades  or  reflectors,  should  be  installed. 

The  janitor  should  have  a  work¬ 
bench  that  fully  measures  up  to  what 
the  name  implies.  Such  a  workbench 
takes  a  little  longer  to  construct  and 
a  few  cents  more  lumber,  but  it  will  be 
a  bench,  solid,  strong,  and  long-lived. 
The  illustration  appearing  on  page  58 
shows  such  a  bench. 

Note  the  tool  rack  which  is  mounted 
on  the  back  of  the  bench.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  of  1"  5-ply  board  securely  at¬ 
tached.  Every  tool  has  its  hanger  on 
the  rack,  and  is  outlined  and  painted 
red  against  the  battleship  gray  of  the 
rack  itself.  If  a  tool  is  missing,  the 
fact  is  known  at  once.  No  time  is  lost 
finding  the  proper  place  to  hang  the 
tool.  It  is  natural  to .  clean  and  put 
back  the  tool,  to  cover  the  “missing” 
symbol.  Time  is  saved,  tools  are  saved, 
and  a  few  seeds  of  efficiency  are  planted. 

His  workshop  should  also  include 
cabinets,  containing  necessary  supplies 
and  equipment-repair  parts  for  emer¬ 
gency  repairs.  Small  glass  jars  for 
housing  screws,  bolts,  nuts,  and  other 
articles  disclose  their  contents  instant¬ 
ly  and  are  easy  to  procure. 

Receptacles  should  be  provided  for 
oily  rags,  and  bins  for  that  pile  of  junk 
usually  found  in  the  corner  or  under 
the  bench. 

A  few  gallons  of  paint  on  the  walls 
and  floors  do  wonders  in  transforming 
the  janitor’s  shop  into  a  place  easy  to 
keep  clean  and  a  place  that  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  work  in. 

Other  Things  To  Be  Done 

The  boiler  room  should  be  cleaned  of 
all  rubbish ;  receptacles  provided  for 
ashes;  walls  and  ceilings  whitewashed; 
and  light  receptacles  installed  over  all 
entrances,  stairs,  and  points  where  il¬ 
lumination  aids  efficiency  and  safety. 
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All  pipe,  conduit,  and  ducts  should  be 
covered  with  metal  paint,  and  a  con¬ 
trasting  color  used  on  all  valves  and 
controls.  Brass  work  should  be  kept 
brightly  polished.  Water  glass  and 
gauges  should  be  regularly  cleaned. 

Safety 

Our  janitors  are  fully  instructed  in 
safety  regulations ;  and,  in  a  safety  cam¬ 
paign  which  we  have  recently  adopted, 
we  have  found  them  to  co-operate  in 
every  way. 

A  few  of  the  most  important  safety 
items  applying  to  the  janitor’s  job  are 
as  follov  s : 

Electrical  Equipment.  Electrical 
installations  and  the  numerous  house¬ 
hold  electricity-using  devices  encoun¬ 
tered  daily  by  janitors  constitutes  a 
large  share  of  their  duties,  and  pre¬ 
sents  many  problems.  Electricity  elimi¬ 
nates  many  hazards  encountered  where 
steam  or  other  prime  movers  are  used, 
but  unless  electricity  is  properly  em¬ 
ployed  or  suitable  precautions  are  taken 
in  its  application,  conditions  are  intro¬ 
duced  which  are  certain  to  result  in 
human  injury  or  fatality,  or  in  prop¬ 
erty  damage.  The  most  common  condi¬ 
tions  causing  these  problems  are  the 
following : 

LOOSE  CONNECTIONS.  The  janitor  is  here 
warned  of  the  danger  of  fire  peril.  To 
avoid  such  danger,  the  janitor  is  in¬ 
structed  in  the  proper  method  of  joining 
two  conductors  by  soldering  after  five 
twists  of  the  wire  conductor  are  accomp¬ 
lished. 

SHORT  CIRCUITS.  A  simple  explanation  of 
causes  and  their  remedies  is  given.  A 
warning  is  made  against  using  too  heavy 
fuses  or  replacing  fuses  with  a  penny  or 
metal  disc  in  the  line. 

EXTENSION  CORDS.  These  should  never  be 
used  in  place  of  permanent  wiring  in¬ 
stallation.  This  is  one  item  that  surely 
will  take  a  lot  of  stiff  enforcement  to 
eliminate  as  a  frequent  offender  against 
safety. 

Full  instructions  in  first  aid  in  event 
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of  electrical  shock,  etc.,  is  part  of  the 
safety  instructions  on  this  subject. 

Ladders.  Another  item  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  janitor  in  the  safety 
campaign  is  that  great  friend,  and 
sometimes  enemy,  the  ladder.  A  poster, 
to  be  hung  in  the  boiler  room,  or  on  the 
workshop  wall,  is  included  with  a  book¬ 
let  under  the  heading:  “Ladders.” 

A  few  of  the  safe  practices  in  using 
ladders  are  worth  reviewing.  Ladders 
should  be  carefully  placed.  Step  lad¬ 
ders  should  be  fully  opened  before  any¬ 
one  steps  on  them.  Portable  ladders 
should  have  all  rails  on  a  secure  foot¬ 
ing.  Face  a  ladder  when  ascending  or 
descending.  Ladders  should  also  be 
properly  stored  and  cared  for. 

Each  month  a  different  item  of  safe¬ 
ty  instruction  is  .called  to  the  janitor’s 
attention.  A  booklet,  or  pamphlet,  with 
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safety  posters  or  cards  are  mailed  on 
a  thirty-day  schedule.  The  supervisor 
calls  attention  to  violations  of  safety 
features  discovered  during  the  monthly 
inspections. 

We  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  im¬ 
portance  of  safety  in  the  janitor’s  job. 

Conclusion 

There  is  no  class  of  employees  in  the 
large  cities  of  our  country  who  have 
a  more  intimate  contact  with  the  citi¬ 
zens  than  the  janitors.  The  health, 
safety,  and  comfort  of  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  those  citizens  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  efficiency  of  this 
group  of  workers.  We,  as  property 
managers,  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
man  who  does  much  to  make  our  busi¬ 
ness  possible,  for  it’s  certain  that  we 
cannot  get  along  without  him. 


Accidents  to  painters  should  be  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  if  the  safe  practice  rules  here  presented 
are  made  known  to  painters  and  followed. 

Paint- Room  Practice  and  Policy 

By  Charles  J.  Murphy 


III.  Safety  in  the  Paint  Shop 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  four  articles 
treating  in  detail  the  problems  of  the  paint  room. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  series  to  investigate 
fully  paint-room  problems  as  a  phase  of  deco¬ 
rating  costs.  Consequently,  methods  of  painting 
and  decorating,  qualities  of  paints,  and  other 
factors  which  relate  directly  to  the  techniqtie  of 
decorating  will  not  be  covered.  The  article  re¬ 
maining  to  complete  this  series  is  “Decorating 
Records."  It  will  appear  in  the  December  issue 
of  The  Journal  of  Property  Management. 

Practically  every  person  who 
employs  painters,  or  under  whose  con¬ 
trol  painting  and  decorating  is  con¬ 
ducted,  believes  and  will  maintain  that 
his  shop  is  operated  in  a  safe  manner. 
He  will  maintain  that  his  painters  are 
acquainted  with  the  safe  practice  rules. 
He  can  very  easily  be  right  in  this  last 
contention.  The  rules  are  common 
sense,  easily  understood  and  easy  to 
follow.  However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  these  simple  rules  of  thumb  are 
actually  practiced.  In  fact  they  are 
more  disregarded  than  the  rules  in  any 
other  phase  of  painting. 

Painting  belongs  under  the  general 
heading  of  the  building  industry.  Of  all 
the  trades  ip  this  industry  it  has  been 
responsible  for  a  higher  percentage  of 
accidents  than  any  other  single  branch. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  industrial  accidents  have  in¬ 
creased.  They  have  increased  at  an 
alarming  rate.  The  cause  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  rapid  mechanization  of 


industry  and  the  increased  hazard  of 
handling  heavy  machinery.  Yet  the 
painting  industry  has  been  the  least 
mechanized  of  all  its  allied  trades  and 
has  more  than  kept  pace  in  its  toll  of 
accidents. 

Cause  of  Painting  Accidents 

The  cause  of  painting  accidents  can 
be  found  in  the  different  type  of  evolu¬ 
tion  that  has  taken  place  in  this  phase 
of  industry.  In  order  to  maintain  its 
place  in  the  field  it  has  been  necessary 
to  speed  up  operations.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  spray  gun  which  in  itself 
forms  a  separate  problem,  the  medium 
of  attaining  this  speedup  was  limited. 
It  had  to  be  done  through  increased 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  painter  and 
through  paints  that  allowed  for  faster 
application. 

The  paint  chemists  were  called  on 
to  supply  paints  of  greater  covering 
power.  As  a  result,  we  have  the  fast¬ 
drying,  easy-flowing  paints  of  today. 
Through  their  use,  painters  are  able  to 
cover  much  larger  areas  in  a  much 
shorter  space  of  time  than  was  possible 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  Today  a 
painter  is  required  and  does  cover  be¬ 
tween  100  and  150  per  cent  more  areas 
than  was  possible  with  the  older  type 
products. 

This  very  great  increase  in  the  out¬ 
put  of  painters,  however,  has  not  been 
accomplished  solely  through  the  modifi- 
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cation  of  paint  products.  The  men  have 
been  required  to  furnish  more  effort. 
This  increased  physical  strain  under 
which  the  present-day  painter  is  sub¬ 
jected  has  resulted  in  a  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  workmanship  and  an 
increase  in  carelessness  that  must 
necessarily  follow  this  burden.  These 
have  been  the  main  factors  in  the  in¬ 
crease  of  accidents.  Fatigue  resulting 
from  this  increased  strain  also  has 
played  a  part  in  stepping  up  the  acci¬ 
dent  rate.  Such  a  condition  increases 
the  painter’s  susceptibility  to  the  toxic 
effect  of  paint  products. 

Paint  Poisoning 

The  hazards  of  occupational  diseases 
have  been  lessened  somewhat  by 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  paint 
products.  Today,  less  and  less  poison¬ 
ous  lead  pigments  are  being  used  in 
interior  paints.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
reducing  of  the  complaints  of  lead  poi¬ 
soning,  the  disease  often  referred  to  as 
“painter’s  colic.”  It  is  still,  however, 
considered  a  serious  hazard  to  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Many  paints  of  today  are  formulated 
with  highly  volatile  toxic  liquids. 
Among  these  we  find  benzol,  wood  al¬ 
cohol,  petroleum  ether,  amyl  acetate, 
etc.  All  of  these  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  human  body.  Some,  such 
as  benzol,  have  harmful  effects  when 
present  even  in  very  small  quantities. 
New  compounds  are  being  constantly 
developed  and  used  that  are  equally  in¬ 
jurious.  Cheaper  paints  or  removers 
that  are  formulated  using  considerable 
quantities  of  benzol  have  resulted  in 
benzol  poisoning  rapidly  becoming  a 
rival  to  lead  poisoning. 

Cost  of  Painting  Accidents 

A  survey  of  industrial  hazards  in 


New  York  a  few  years  ago  revealed 
startling  figures  regarding  painting 
accidents.  Their  annual  known  cost 
to  the  painting  industry  amounted  alone 
to  about  three  million  dollars.  And 
this  survey  was  made  during  a  time 
of  low  new  building  activity,  during 
years  when  practically  the  only  paint¬ 
ing  expenditures  were  in  the  industrial 
and  maintenance  field. 

With  a  little  thought  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  relatively  small  amount, 
most  of  this  cost  can  be  wiped  out. 
Undoubtedly  a  well  determined  and  en¬ 
forced  plan  for  safety  and  protection 
will  pay  substantial  dividends. 

Factors  Creating  Painting  Hazards 

To  arrive  at  a  basis  for  safe  prac¬ 
tices  it  is  necessary  to  examine  those 
factors  that  create  the  hazards.  If  all 
the  hazards  are  known  and  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  the  products  and  equipment 
understood,  it  should  be  relatively  sim¬ 
ple  to  formulate  a  set  of  safety  rules. 
Generally  these  factors  fall  into  three 
classifications : 

FIRSTLY:  The  very  nature  of  brush 
painting  requires  that  most  of  the  work 
be  done  above  fioor  or  ground  level. 
It  is  done  with  the  use  of  ladders,  stag¬ 
ing,  or  scaffolds.  It  is  in  this  branch 
of  the  business  that  we  find  the  hazards 
of  falls  and  falling  objects. 

secondly:  Oil  paints,  lacquers,  etc. 
are  highly  infiammable  and  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  explosive.  Above  all 
other  materials  used  in  property  main¬ 
tenance,  paints,  polishes,  and  certain 
thinners  are  the  most  susceptible  to 
spontaneous  combustion.  Fires  caused 
in  this  manner  in  various  types  of  rub¬ 
bish  collections  are  responsible  for  a 
high  percentage  of  fires.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  true  in  congested  areas.  A  fire 
in  a  paint  shop,  especially  a  disorderly 
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shop,  is  a  pretty  serious  occurrence. 

thirdly:  There  is  the  toxic  nature 
of  paints,  as  already  mentioned.  The 
only  control  of  this  poisoning  factor  is 
through  the  proper  selection  of  em¬ 
ployees  and  through  their  co-operation. 
The  importance  of  this  factor  is  greatly 
increased  where  spray  painting  is  done 
in  considerable  amounts. 

General  Shop  Rules 

It  is  true  we  are  all  creatures  of 
habit.  Good  habits  are  a  little  harder 
to  attain,  but  once  instilled  they  are 
easy  to  maintain.  If  the  superintend¬ 
ent  or  foreman  of  a  shop  will  insist 
that  safe  methods  are  adopted  and  en¬ 
forced,  employees  will  soon  acquire  the 
habit  of  safe  working.  Infractions  of 
rules  should  be  promptly  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  offender. 

In  selecting  workmen  it  is  desirable 
to  take  only  those  physically  fit  and 
qualified,  or  experienced,  to  perform 
the  work  to  which  they  may  be  as¬ 
signed.  This  is  particularly  important 
if  work  on  high  scaffolds  or  in  elevated 
places  is  to  be  required. 

Sufficient  artificial  lights  should  be 
maintained  at  all  times  where  natural 
light  conditions  are  poor. 

Where  material  or  equipment  re¬ 
quires  storing,  it  should  be  done  safely. 
It  should  always  be  possible  to  remove 
portions  of  stored  material  without 
danger  of  the  remaining  portion  fall¬ 
ing.  Material  and  equipment  should 
never  be  stored  in  dark  passages  or 
stairways,  pare  should  be  taken  that 
material  storage  will  not  hide  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  openings  or  platforms. 

At  all  times  material  and  equipment 
should  be  kept  so  as  to  minimize  falls 
and  spills.  This  is  important  on  jobs 
where  persons  may  enter  after  work¬ 
ing  hours. 


Equipment  should  be  inspected  fre¬ 
quently.  Any  defects  should  be  immed¬ 
iately  repaired  or  the  equipment  should 
be  replaced.  Makeshift  repairs  should 
never  be  allowed. 

All  accidents  should  be  reported  and 
treated  promptly.  Many  superficial  cuts 
and  bruises  have  resulted  in  loss-of-time 
injuries. 

Ladders  and  Scaffolds 

All  ladder  and  scaffold  equipment 
should  be  purchased  according  to  rigid 
specifications.  The  American  Standards 
Association  has  developed  a  code  for 
ladders  which  is  obtainable  through 
them  or  local  safety  councils.  The 
names  of  manufacturers  who  make  lad¬ 
der  equipment  under  these  standards 
is  obtainable,  if  desired. 

There  are  a  few  simple  rules  to  fol¬ 
low  in  selection  of  ladders.  Generally, 
the  types  used  are  the  ordinary  step- 
ladder,  the  trestle  or  “A”  ladder,  and 
the  extension  ladder. 

The  stepladder  is  designed  to  be  used 
as  a  working  platform  at  any  of  the 
several  steps  it  provides.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  with  flat  steps  to  provide  for 
safe  foot  holds  and  back  sections  that 
should  be  rigidly  cross  braced  to  assure 
rigidity.  It  should  be  equipped  with 
a  locking  device  or  spreader  to  hold 
the  two  sections  in  a  safe,  open  posi¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  constructed  so  that 
when  in  open  position  the  treads  will 
be  level.  Most  first-quality  stepladders 
are  braced  under  each  step  for  addi¬ 
tional  safety.  They  should  be  purchased 
of  sufficient  length  so  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  work  from  the  top  step. 

The  trestle  or  “A”  ladder  is  the  most 
commonly  used  in  paint  shops.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  two  single  ladders  hinged  at 
the  top  to  form  equal  angles  with  the 
base.  It  is  designed  for  use  with  ex- 
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tension  or  similar  planks  to  form  a  scaf¬ 
fold — a  system  which  allows  the  paint¬ 
er  much  greater  area  for  work  without 
moving  of  equipment.  In  construction 
it  differs  from  the  stepladder  in  that 
there  is  no  front  or  back.  It  has  rungs 
rather  than  steps.  The  rungs  on  the 
two  sections  have  different  spacings  to 
allow  for  easier  manipulation  of  planks 
and  to  provide  variation  of  working 
heights.  Trestle  ladders  should  have 
the  tops  of  the  side  rails  beveled  to 
prevent  spreading.  An  additional  de¬ 
vice,  perferably  locking,  should  be  used 
to  hold  the  two  sections  in  open  posi¬ 
tion.  Hinges  should  be  of  a  fairly 
malleable  metal  and  of  reasonably  rug¬ 
ged  design.  Planks  for  platforms  should 
be  either  of  number  one  clear  spruce 
at  least  twelve  inches  in  width  or  a 
first  quality  extension  plank.  Planks 
should  be  tested  frequently  and,  if  of 
the  extension  type,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  loose.  One  broken 
section  of  an  extension  plank  should 
be  reason  for  repair. 

Extension  ladders  are  used  most  gen¬ 
erally  for  exterior  painting.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  two  or  more  sections  which  can 
be  extended  to  varying  lengths.  In  con¬ 
struction  they  should  be  of  the  sturdiest 
design,  owing  to  the  length  to  which  they 
are  extended,  and  the  resulting  load 
that  must  be  borne  particularly  by  the 
lower  portions.  Each  ladder  should  be 
equipped  with  two  automatic  locking 
devices.  These  should  be  sturdy  in  de¬ 
sign  and  positive  in  action.  When  lad¬ 
ders  of  this  type  are  used,  two  men 
should  do  the  erecting,  one  man  to 
raise  the  ladder  and  one  man  to  hold 
the  bottom  from  slipping.  Extension 
ladders  should  never  be  extended  their 
full  length.  On  two-piece  ladders,  a 
lap  of  three  feet  up  to  thirty-five  feet 
and  four  feet  up  to  forty-five  feet 
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■  should  be  maintained.  In  placing  lad¬ 
ders  of  this  type  enough  room  should 
be  allowed  for  the  base  of  the  ladder 
to  be  placed  out  from  the  wall  one 
foot  for  every  four  feet  in  the  height 
of  the  ladder. 

All  ladders  should  be  constructed  of 
clear,  straight-grained  wood,  free  of 
knots.  Number  one  Eastern  spruce  is 
generally  considered  the  standard  of 
safe  practice. 

Most  shops  paint  all  equipment  of 
this  type  to  present  a  neat,  well-kept 
appearance.  Generally,  this  practice  is 
not  the  best.  Paint  hides  defects  and 
breaks.  Clear  varnish  or  shellac  is  a 
far  safer  protective  coating. 

Where  high  ceilings  or  walls  are  to 
be  scaffolded,  the  services  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  scaffold  builder  should  be 
used.  Many  painters,  because  they  have 
worked  on  such  scaffolds,  will  feel  that 
they  are  able  to  construct  them.  How¬ 
ever,  most  shop  superintendents  that 
do  this  type  of  work  consider  them¬ 
selves  fortunate  if  they  have  one  or 
two  men  that  are  experienced  in  hand¬ 
ling  this  type  of  equipment. 

Stages 

Many  property  management  men  toy 
with  the  idea  of  doing  exterior  work 
with  maintenance  crews.  Occasionally, 
this  work  is  accomplished  through  the 
use  of  window  belts.  The  process  is 
slow  and  definitely  not  efficient.  To  run 
putty  properly,  while  suspended  from 
a  belt,  is  a  problem  in  itself.  Then 
there  is  the  paint  pot.  Where  to  put 
it  is  hard  to  solve.  Almost  any  place 
it  is  put,  it  is  certain  to  leave  its  mark 
and  a  spill  is  pretty  sure  to  leave  a 
disfiguring  stain.  The  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  in  and  out  of  windows  with  wet 
paint,  brushes,  etc.  involves  the  danger 
of  falling.  To  accomplish  the  feat  with- 
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out  damage  to  curtains,  draperies,  and 
interior  finish  requires  no  end  of  in¬ 
genuity. 

In  most  high  buildings  exterior  work 
is  best  done  through  the  use  of  the 
swing  stage.  This  type  of  equipment, 
handled  properly,  is  not  exceptionally 
dangerous.  Improperly  handled,  it  fur¬ 
nishes  a  tremendous  hazard  to  mechan¬ 
ics  and  to  the  public.  The  best  policy 
is  to  call  in  experienced  help  for  this 
type  of  work,  unless  the  proper  equip¬ 
ment  and  experienced  men  are  avail¬ 
able  within  the  organization.  The  most 
important  points  in  preparing  for  ex¬ 
terior  work  are  as  follows: 

First  of  all  ascertain  if  such  opera¬ 
tions  are  properly  covered  by  existing 
insurance.  Generally,  the  compensation 
and  liability  insurance  of  most  build¬ 
ings  is  not  sufficient.  The  rate  for  ex¬ 
terior  type  of  work  is  much  higher 
than  for  interior  work.  The  next  step 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  equipment 
meets  general  and  local  safety  require¬ 
ments  and  is  properly  prepared.  Rope 
should  be  of  best  grade  manila  at  least 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  in  perfect  condition.  Blocks  should 
be  at  least  six  inches.  The  platform 
should  be  of  ladder  type  and  of  heavy 
construction.  The  hangers  should  be  of 
iron  or  steel  and  in  one  continuous 
piece.  These  pass  under  the  platform 
and  have  attachments  for  the  back  rail, 
toe  board,  and  tie-ins.  The  back  rail 
should  be  wood  at  least  one  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  by  two  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  and  should  extend 
the  entire  length  of  the  platform.  The 
accepted  standard  for  height  of  this 
rail  is  forty-two  inches  from  the  plat¬ 
form.  The  toe  board  should  be  about 
five  inches  high  and  located  on  the  edge 
nearest  the  building.  This  part  of  the 
stage  equipment  is  most  generally  miss¬ 


ing.  Hooks  for  hanging  the  scaffold 
should  be  tested  to  withstand  at  least 
three  times  the  weight  of  the  scaffold 
without  having  a  tendency  to  straight¬ 
en.  A  three-to-one  safety  ratio  should 
be  followed  in  all  operations  of  hang¬ 
ing  a  swing  stage. 

After  suitable  equipment  is  ready, 
there  comes  the  all-important  decision 
of  the  support  for  the  stage.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
coping  or  cornice  to  support  the  weight, 
don't  try  it.  Even  where  the  cornice 
is  safe,  it  is  best  to  put  tie  backs  to 
a  substantial  object  on  the  roof.  After 
the  s^age  is  hung,  coverings,  tie-in 
ropes,  etc.  attached,  the  stage  should 
be  tested  before  hoisting.  The  hoisting 
will  require  three  and  preferably  four 
men.  One  man  on  the  roof,  two  to 
raise  the  stage,  and  one  to  coil  ropes 
and  watch  the  public.  Stages  should 
never  be  raised  or  used  on  windy  days. 
A  stage  out  of  control  in  the  wind  can 
create  a  lot  of  damage.  On  extremely 
tall  buildings  it  is  possible  for  the 
weight  of  the  free  rope  to  outweigh 
the  stage.  If  this  occurs,  the  stage  will 
go  up  at  an  increasing  rate  of  speed. 
The  free  rope  should  be  kept  coiled 
and  in  a  container  on  the  ground.  The 
stage  is  held  to  a  given  height  by  means 
of  a  properly  made  hitch  that  will  not 
slip  or  bind.  A  careless  hitch  may  mean 
loss  of  life. 

Before  any  man  is  allowed  on  a  stage 
he  should  demonstrate  his  ability  to 
make  the  proper  hitch  and  should  have 
ability  to  work  at  the  elevation  re¬ 
quired.  Men  should  never  be  allowed  to 
climb  or  slide  down  ropes  to  stages. 
Safe  means  of  access  should  be  avail¬ 
able.  Jumping  to  or  from  stages  should 
never  be  permitted.  Tools  or  containers 
should  never  be  hung  on  the  back  rail. 
Stages  should  be  tied  in  to  a  stationary 
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object  as  a  protection  against  sudden 
gusts  of  wind.  Workmen  or  public 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  or  work 
under  swing  stages. 

Drop  Cloths 

Drop  cloths  when  used  on  floors  and 
stairways  should  be  spread  as  smoothly 
and  free  of  wrinkles  as  possible.  This 
is  to  prevent  tripping  and  is  of  utmost 
importance  on  stairways  and  landings. 
When  returned  to  the  shop  with  wet 
paint  on  them,  drop  cloths  should  be 
spread  out  or  hung  up.  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  chances  of  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion.  , 

Spontaneous  Combustion 

Most  people  are  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  spontaneous  combustion.  Few  people, 
however,  are  aware  of  the  causes  and 
feel  that  sometimes  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  just  happens.  It  doesn’t.  The 
cause  is  simple  and  easy  to  provide 
against.  We  are  interested  here  in 
paint  which  dries  partly  by  evaporation 
and  partly  by  oxidation.  It  is  in  the 
oxidation  where  the  tendency  towards 
such  ignition  is  found.  Certain  oils 
and  driers  used,  such  as  linseed  oil, 
perilla  oil,  and  other  oils  of  a  vegetable 
nature,  dry  in  this  manner.  During  the 
process  heat  is  generated.  If  this  heat 
is  allowed  to  dissipate  into  the  air, 
conditions  are  safe.  If  it  is  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  oil-soaked  rag  that  is 
wadded  up  and  put  in  a  corner,  the 
danger  of  fire  starts  quickly.  As  the 
heat  builds  up,  the  rate  of  speed  with 
which  this  oxidation  takes  place  in¬ 
creases.  The  process  continues  until 
the  heat  contained  in  the  mass  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  the  cloth  itself  to  com¬ 
bine  directly  with  the  oxygen,  or,  as  is 
commonly  explained,  burn.  Dependent 
on  the  amount  of  heat  present,  this 
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burning  can  be  either  a  smoldering,  or 
a  flame,  and  the  start  of  a  considerable 
fire. 

Substances  that  dry  entirely  by  evap¬ 
oration,  such  as  benzine,  do  not  have 
the  ability  to  cause  such  combustion. 

Cloth  rags  which  are  generally  used 
for  wiping  of  paint  should  be  promptly 
disposed  of  or  laid  out  where  they  will 
have  sufficient  air  to  carry  off  generat¬ 
ed  heat.  If  a  metal  can  is  provided 
for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  construct¬ 
ed  to  withstand  any  smoldering  that 
might  be  caused  by  rags  left  in  it  for 
a  period  of  time.  Painters’  overalls 
should  be  treated  in  a  manner  similar 
to  cloth  rags. 

Varnish  Remover 

Varnish  remover  carries  more  poten¬ 
tial  danger  than  any  paint  product  used 
today.  Most  types  are  highly  inflam¬ 
mable,  and  all  types  are  decidedly  toxic. 
They  owe  their  effectiveness  to  the 
presence  of  organic  solvents,  the  fumes 
of  which  are  injurious  when  taken  into 
the  lungs.  Benzol  is  a  highly  volatile 
ingredient  present  in  the  majority  of 
these  products.  It  will  cause  dizziness, 
nausea,  and  unconsciousness  if  inhaled 
in  relatively  small  quantities.  The  ef¬ 
fects  can  easily  result  in  fatal  illness. 
Several  removers  are  offered  on  the 
market  today  that  are  non-inflammable 
but  all  give  fumes  that  are  injurious. 
The  serious  feature  of  these  fumes  is 
that  they  are  cumulative.  Recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  National  Safety  Council 
are  that  painters  using  remover  indoors 
should  not  be  allowed  to  work  with 
this  type  of  material  more  than  one 
half  day  in  any  one  week. 

It  is  not  possible  to  exert  too  much 
caution  in  the  use  of  the  inflammable 
types.  The  smallest  spark  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  cause  a  fire.  An  acquaint- 
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ance  lost  a  man  through  an  accident 
where  a  remover-soaked  rag  was 
brushed  across  an  electrical  outlet.  The 
resulting  fire  spread  to  the  man’s  over¬ 
alls  so  quickly  that  before  help  could 
be  given  it  was  too  late.  In  another 
case,  a  carelessly  thrown  cigarette  was 
responsible  for  the  death  of  a  painter 
using  remover. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  use  material 
of  the  inflammable  type,  all  chances  of 
a  spark  should  be  investigated.  The 
safer,  non-inflammable  types  should  be 
used  wherever  possible.  Rubber  gloves 
should  be  worn  by  all  persons  using 
such  strong  solvents. 

Fire  Protection 

Wherever  oil  paints  are  used  there 
is  the  possibility  of  fire.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  removers,  the  safe  use  of 
oil  paints  is  a  matter  of  sensible  pre¬ 
cautions.  Smoking  around  highly  vola¬ 
tile  thinners  should  not  be  permitted. 
Such  materials  should  be  kept  in  plainly 
marked  containers  designed  for  this 
purpose.  Used  rags,  rubbish,  and  in¬ 
flammable  waste  should  be  quickly  and 
properly  disposed  of.  Paint  shops  that 
are  not  well  ventilated  should  .be 
equipped  with  an  exhaust  fan  to  carry 
dangerous  fumes  away  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Every  paint  shop  should  be  equipped 
with  an  extinguisher  of  the  proper  type 
and  this  located  near  the  exit.  Gen¬ 
erally,  fires  from  paint  products  are 
of  the  type  that  require  smothering. 
The  foam^  type  of  extinguisher  is  gen¬ 
erally  recommended  for  this  purpose. 
Extinguishers  should  be  maintained  in 
proper  working  order  at  all  times. 
Those  persons  who  have  business  in  the 
shop  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  operating  extinguishers  and 
the  location  of  all  of  them. 


In  large  buildings  where  rather  large 
shops  are  operated,  it  is  a  wise  pre¬ 
caution  to  select  a  location  for  the  shop 
where  a  fire  will  be  the  least  liable  to 
be  communicated  to  adjoining  portions 
of  the  building.  If  possible,  the  room 
so  designated  should  have  fireproof  or 
fire-resistant  partitions  and  doors.  In 
all  cases  the  possibility  of  fires  spread¬ 
ing  easily  from  the  shop  to  vent  shafts, 
stairwells,  or  elevator  shafts  should  be 
considered.  Where  spray  booths  are 
installed,  local  regulations  should  be 
rigidly  followed.  Fire  in  an  improperly 
protected  spray  booth  can  easily  mean 
insurance  trouble.  Most  localities  now 
require  explosion-proof  electrical  equip¬ 
ment.  But  whether  required  or  not, 
such  equipment  is  an  investment  in 
safety  for  all  spray  rooms. 

Health  Protection 

In  connection  with  what  has  pre¬ 
ceded,  we  have  mentioned  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  harmful  effects  of  paint  on 
the  painter.  Lead  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  diminishing  cause  of  poisoning  in 
interior  work.  Where  used,  however, 
and  especially  where  considerable 
amounts  of  sanding  of  lead  paints  is 
necessary,  the  risk  of  poisoning  is 
definitely  a  serious  hazard.  Where  lead 
paints  are  burned  off  with  blow  torches, 
there  is  risk  that  the  lead  particles 
atomized  in  the  burning  will  be  inhaled 
to  a  harmful  degree.  At  the  first  sign 
of  lead-poisoning  symptoms,  painters 
should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
physician.  Usually  the  symptoms  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  form  of  nausea,  severe  head¬ 
aches,  and  muscular  pains,  or  muscular 
failure.  The  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  disease  is  that  lead  taken  into  the 
system  may  build  up  during  a  long 
period  of  time  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  affected  person. 
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The  fact  that  certain  paints  or  fumes 
will  have  injurious  effects  on  some  men 
and  not  on  others  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  theories  of  allergies 
is  rapidly  becoming  better  understood. 
The  fact  that  certain  fumes  are  injur¬ 
ious  to  certain  people  need  not  mean  a 
lack  of  stamina  in  such  persons.  Where 
such  a  problem  arises  the  condition 
often  can  be  met  by  a  change  in  type  of 
thinners  or  in  the  type  of  paint  used. 

Cleanliness  is  the  best  preventative 
measure  that  can  be  maintained  in  a 
shop.  Painters  should  wash  their  hands 
before  eating  and  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Clothes  should  be  changed  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  job.  Where  lunches  are  eaten  on 
the  job,  there  should  be  as  much  fresh 
air  as  possible  to  carry  off  the  paint 
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fumes.  Painters  should  get  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  during  off  hours. 

Co-operation  of  the  men  in  reporting 
all  symptoms  and  accidents  should  be 
made  compulsory. 

Summary 

To  facilitate  forming  a  program  of 
safety  in  the  paint  shop  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  those  factors  that  cre¬ 
ate  the  hazards.  This  has  been  pur¬ 
posely  done  with  the  thought  that  if 
the  causes  were  understood  the  pre¬ 
ventative  could  be  easily  developed  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  individual  shop. 
All  shops,  however,  vary  in  size  and 
in  types  of  work  done.  A  fixed  set  of 
rules  for  one  often  will  not  prove  ade¬ 
quate  for  another. 
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Leak  Detector 


Following  is  a  letter  from  the  manager  of 
a  large  Chicago  property  which  we  believe 
will  be  of  considerable  interest  to  readers, 
particularly  those  who  manage  buildings 
heated  through  a  vacuum  system.  This  letter 
was  written  at  the  request  of  The  Journal  of 
Property  Management,  and,  as  far  as  we 
know,  embodies  a  technique  which  has  never 
been  used  before.  Through  this  technique  the 
time  spent  in  checking  traps  at  the  building 
in  which  it  is  used  has  been  reduced  to  a  few 
hours  from  what  was  formerly  weeks  of  labor¬ 
ious  testing.  Traps  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
checked  during  the  heating  season  while  they 
are  in  actual  operation.  It  is  a  good  deal 
through  the  dissemination  of  such  new  methods 
as  this  that  the  management  profession  is 
acquiring  knowledge  and  stature.  We  urge 
our  readers  to  drop  us  a  line  about  any  new 
techniques,  materials,  or  operating  methods 
which  they  have  come  across. 

Dear  Mr.  Nelson: 

Heretofore,  leaking  vacuum  heating 
traps  have  been  detected  only  by  re¬ 
moving  traps  and  testing  them  in  the 
shop.  We  have  found  a  means  of  de¬ 
tecting  such  leaking  traps  while  they 
are  in  operation.  The  elimination  of 
cut  and  dried  methods,  we  are  sure, 
will  result  in  a  big  savings  in  steam 
plant  rehabilitation  for  us. 

Last  winter  a  salesman  for  the  Water 
Leak  Detector  Company  brought  in  one 
of  the  smaller  models  of  his  machine. 
Our  company  decided  that  it  was  not 
practical  for  the  organization  to  buy 
one  of  these  machines  for  the  detection 
of  water  leaks  alone,  but  we  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  applying  this  machine  to 


The  Leak  Detector  in  Use 
The  engineer  is  checking  the  trap  on  a  small 
radiator. 

the  detection  of  leaking  radiator  traps. 
In  a  series  of  tests  made  by  the  Detec¬ 
tor  salesman  and  myself,  we  decided 
that  this  idea  was  entirely  practicable. 

The  machine  operates  on  the  theory 
that  escaping  steam  or  water  creates 
a  vibration  which  may  be  too  slight  to 
be  picked  up  by  the  human  ear.  Ampli¬ 
fication  of  this  sound  picked  up  by  a 
microphone  and  measured  by  a  gal- 
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vonometer  will  show  varying  degrees 
of  vibration  created.  In  experimenting 
with  the  machine  we  discovered  that 
every  trap  in  an  operating  steam  line 
vibrates  to  some  extent;  the  leaking 
traps,  however,  show  a  greater  degree 
of  vibration.  In  a  complete  check  of 
all  radiators  in  the  hotel  we  discovered 
a  surprising  proportion  of  faulty  traps 
and  a  number  of  leaking  valves  that 
were  responsible  for  the  loss  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  vacuum  in  our 
lines.  This  was  also  true  of  the  other 
buildings  managed  by  Downs,  Mohl  & 
Company,  where  the  instrument  was 
also  used. 

This  use  of  the  machine  was  new  to 
the  company  which  sells  it.  The  sav¬ 
ings  that  we  can  realize  in  heating  costs 
have  made  it  practical  for  us  to  own 
one  of  these  machines  and  have  it  avail¬ 
able  as  well  for  the  detection  of  under¬ 
ground  or  hidden  water  leaks.  In  locat¬ 
ing  a  water  leak  a  number  of  readings 
are  taken  with  the  microphone  placed 
in  the  area  of  a  suspected  leak.  The 
point  where  the  highest  reading  is 
found  will  be  closest  to  the  leak.  Util¬ 
ization  of  the  instrument  in  this  man¬ 
ner  will  save  a  great  deal  of  digging 
and  often  costly  ripping  up  of  concrete 

.  Roy  Hudenburg 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Ink  and  Iodine  Spots 

Stains  caused  by  the  spilling  of 
ink  and  of  iodine  are  among  the  most 
common  which  the  property  manager 
encounters.  They  are  also  among  the 
most  difficult  to  remove.  If  an  acci¬ 
dent  occurs  involving  either  of  these 
liquids  there  are  two  things  which 
should  be  kept  in  mind:  First,  fast 
action  is  important.  The  success  with 
which  the  spot  can  be  removed  will  be 
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in  direct  proportion  to  the  speed  with 
which  the  cleaning  action  is  started. 
Second,  use  the  proper  cleaning  ma¬ 
terials.  The  wrong  cleaner  can  “fix” 
the  stain  or  make  it  worse. 

Ink  stains  can  be  removed  from 
linoleum  by  using  a  solution  of  three 
ounces  of  tartaric  acid  in  a  pint  of 
water;  from  wood  by  using  a  solution 
of  three  ounces  of  oxalic  acid  in  a 
pint  of  water;  and  from  carpeting  and 
upholstery  by  blotting  carefully  and  by 
applying  sweet  milk. 

Iodine  stains  can  be  removed  from 
linoleum  by  using  denatured  alcohol; 
from  wood  by  using  a  solution  of  one 
and  one-half  ounces  of  potassium  iodide 
in  a  pint  of  water;  from  marble  by 
using  a  poultice  of  fuller’s  earth  fol¬ 
lowed  by  alcohol;  and  from  carpeting 
and  upholstery  fabrics  by  using  a  weak 
soap  solution  with  a  little  ammonia. 

Enamel  on  a 
Varnished  Surface 

Dear  Sir: 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have 
gradually  been  changing  the  woodwork  in 
most  of  the  properties  we  manage  from  a 
mahogany  stain  varnished  finish  to  white  en¬ 
amel.  Although  we  have  licked  the  “bleeding” 
problem,  we  are  still  experiencing  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  with  “chipping.”  When  we  exam¬ 
ine  an  apartment  we  find  that  in  areas  which 
have  received  rough  usage  or  where  the  sur¬ 
face  has  been  struck  sharply  the  new  finish 
has  flaked  off.  We  have  tried  sanding  the  old 
woodwork  before  changing  over  but  this  has 
not  been  entirely  successful. 

G.B.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Unsatisfactory  wearing  quali¬ 
ties  are  often  experienced  in  situations 
where  varnished  trim  and  doors  have 
been  changed  to  an  enamel  finish.  The 
most  prevalent  complaint,  namely,  that 
the  enamel  chips  down  to  the  old  var¬ 
nished  surface,  results  from  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  bond  between  the  old  varnish  and 
the  enamel  or  enamel  undercoater  used. 
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Among  the  most  successful  methods 
of  obtaining  a  bond  for  the  new  sur¬ 
face  is  that  of  softening  the  old  varnish, 
either  through  the  use  of  varnish  re¬ 
mover  or  of  lacquer  thinner. 

Varnish  remover  may  be  either  used 
straight  or  mixed  in  small  quantities 
with  the  enamel  undercoater.  If  it  is 
used  straight  it  should  be  put  on  the 
old  surface  with  a  rag  and  the  area 
gone  over  lightly  and  quickly.  If  it  is 
to  be  mixed  with  the  enamel  under¬ 
coater  it  should  never  be  used  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  one-half  pint  to  the  gallon.  As 
a  general  rule  an  amount  slightly  under 
this  proportion  will  give  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  use  of  varnish  remover 
because  of  the  presence  of  wax  in  this 
type  of  material.  The  best  procedure 
is  that  of  skimming  the  remover  from 
the  top  of  a  container  in  which  the  wax 
has  been  allowed  to  settle. 

Lacquer  thinner  is  equally  as  good 
for  this  purpose  and  should  be  used  in 
the  same  proportions  with  the  enamel 
undercoater  as  the  varnish  remover.  As 
in  the  former  treatment  the  amount 
should  never  exceed  one-half  pint  to 
the  gallon.  Lacquer  thinner  is  of  a 
highly  volatile  nature  and  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  handle  than  the  remover.  It 
is,  however,  less  apt  to  affect  the  drying 
properties  of  the  undercoater.  When 
employed  it  should  be  of  the  type  used 
for  “brushing  lacquers.” 

Fall  Seeding 

Many  city  lawns  are  now  in 
poor  shape  because  of  the  exceptionally 
dry  weather  which  has  prevailed  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  this  sum¬ 
mer.  The  month  of  September  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  best  time  of  year  to  start 
revitalizing  those  lawns  which  have  not 
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done  so  well  through  the  preceding  few 
months.  Many  landscape  experts  rec¬ 
ommend  the  fall  season  of  the  year 
for  rehabilitation  of  such  lawns  through 
reseeding  because: 

1.  There  is  less  weed  germination. 

2.  There  is  good  rain  and  uniform 
moisture. 

3.  The  young  shoots  get  a  good  start 
before  the  blistering  sun  of  the 
succeeding  summer. 

4.  There  is  time  for  thoroughness. 
Following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  bul¬ 
letin  about  grass  seed  issued  by  the 
Chicago  Park  District  which  we  believe 
is  timely.  While  this  bulletin  refers 
particularly  to  the  area  around  Chicago, 
much  of  the  information  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  balance  of  the  Middle 
West  and  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  Chicago-land  there  are  four  species 
of  true  turf-forming  grasses  which  are  de¬ 
sirable  above  all  others.  In  areas  receiving 
full  sunlight  or  only  partial  shade  during 
a  small  portion  of  the  day,  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass  and  Chewing’s  New  Zealand  Fescue 
are  the  most  satisfactory  general  purpose 
grasses.  Generally  these  grasses  grown  in 
combination  make  the  most  beautiful  lawns. 
Bent  grasses  produce  beautiful  lawns  in 
open  areas  but  require  much  more  care 
than  most  people  are  willing  to  give  them. 
Bent  grass  of  the  creeping  variety  should 
not  be  planted  in  combination  with  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Grass  or  Chewing’s  Fescue.  For 
areas  which  are  shaded  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  day 
the  most  satisfactory  grass  is  Rough 
Stalked  Meadow  Grass  or  Poa  trivialis,  as 
it  is  generally  known.  Chewing’s  Fescue 
is  also  somewhat  tolerant  to  partial  shade 
and  should  be  seeded  along  with  Poa  tri¬ 
vialis  to  give  the  best  results  where  shade 
is  a  factor. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  sow  a  single  species 
of  grass  by  itself  but  instead  a  good  seed 
blend  should  be  secured  from  a  reliable 
seed  dealer.  Such  a  blend  will  include  seeds 
of  the  desirable  turf-forming  grasses  in 
combination  with  a  small  quantity  of  Red 
Top  or  Rye  grass.  These  last  two  grasses 
are  called  nurse  grasses  and  are  included 
because  they  germinate  quickly,  grow  more 
rapidly,  and  thereby  provide  a  shade  for 
the  slower  germinating  seeds.  However, 
it  should  be  recognized  that  the  seeds  of 
Red  Top  should  not  make  up  more  than 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  seed  blend. 
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In  cheap  seed  mixtures  such  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  Red  Top  and  Rye  grass  is 
generally  included  that  the  slow  growing 
seedlings  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass  and  Chew¬ 
ing’s  Fescue  may  be  crowded  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  will  die  out.  Quality  seed 
blends  generally  cost  little  more  and  will 
always  prove  much  more  economical  in  the 
long  run. 

The  cost  of  the  seed  is  such  a  small  part 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  lawn  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  low  grade  seed  is  never  good 
policy.  Such  low  quality  seeds  may  be  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  presence  of  Timothy,  Meadow 
Fescue,  or  Sheeps  Fescue,  by  the  presence 
of  a  large  percentage  of  Red  top  or  Rye 
grass  combined,  and  by  a  high  percentage 
of  inert  matter  and  weed  seeds.  It  is  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  post  the  quantity  of  each 
seed  used  in  a  blend  on  the  bag. 

Proper  Size  of  Gutters 
and  Downspouts 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  been  attempting  to  locate  specifi¬ 
cation  material  on  gutters  and  downspouts. 
Our  particular  problem  is  to  determine  the 
proper  sizes  to  be  used  for  given  roof  areas. 
Heretofore  we  have  proceeded  more  or  less  on 
a  common  sense  basis  but  we  have  felt  all 
along  that  this  information  should  be  embodied 
in  our  specifications. 

A.L.N.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Downspouts  should  conform  in 
size  to  the  following  minimum  specifi¬ 
cations  depending  on  the  amount  of 

roof  area  which  each  downspout  serves : 
Square  Feet  Type  of  Cross  sectional 

of  roof  served  downspout  area  of  downspout 

600  2"  4  square  inches 

1200  3"  7.7  square  inches 

1800  4"  11.7  square  inches 

4000  6"  18.7  square  inches 

Gutters  on  flat  roofs  or  roofs  of  small 
incline  where  the  outlets  are  less  than 
thirty  feet  apart  should  conform  in  size 
to  the  following  minimum  specifica¬ 
tions  : 

Depth  of  Cross  sectional 

roof  served  area  of  gutter 

1  to  20  feet  4  square  inches 

20  to  40  feet  8  square  inches 

40  to  60  feet  12  square  inches 

60  to  130  feet  20  '’quare  inches 

Where  the  outlets  are  more  than 

thirty  feet  but  less  than  sixty  feet  apart 
the  gutters  should  be  as  follows: 
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Depth  of  Cross  sectional 

i  roof  served  area  of  gutter 

:  1  to  20  feet  6  square  inches 

20  to  40  feet  12  square  inches 

i  40  to  60  feet  16  square  inches 

I  60  to  130  feet  25  square  inches 

1  All  of  the  above  are  minimum  speci¬ 
fications.  It  is  usually  impractical,  how¬ 
ever,  to  construct  gutters  that  are  less 
1  than  five  inches  wide  at  the  bottom  and 
which  are  less  than  three  inches  deep 
at  the  shallowest  part.  A  gutter  five 
;  or  six  inches  by  three  inches  would  be 
proper  for  any  roof  depth  up  to  sixty 
‘  feet.  No  single  section  of  gutter  should 
extend  over  fifty,  or  as  a  maximum 
sixty,  feet  in  length.  All  gutters  should 
be  fastened  with  a  roof  flange  from 
three  to  six  inches  wide. 

Stains  and  Dust  on 
:  Concrete  Floors 

I  In  past  issues  we  have  printed 

*  formulas  for  removing  rust  stains  and 
tar  spots  from  concrete  floors  and 
^  walks.  Probably  the  most  prevalent 
stains  encountered  on  concrete  and  the 
'  most  difficult  to  remove  are  those  from 
oil  and  gasoline.  A  fresh  oil  stain  can 
usually  be  taken  out  by  covering  the 
[  area  with  dry  Portland  cement  which 
will  act  as  an  absorbent.  An  old  stain 
is  much  more  difficult  to  remove.  A 
’  fairly  effective  method  involves  scrub¬ 
bing  the  area  with  a  large  quantity  of 
‘  gasoline.  This  procedure  can  be  danger- 
’  ous,  however,  since  friction  from  the 
brush  may  cause  the  gasoline  to  burst 
into  flame.  A  safer  method  is  to  cover 
the  stain  with  a  considerable  amount 
1  of  tri-sodium  phosphate  or  with  wash¬ 
ing  soda  and  then  to  sprinkle  it  with 
just  enough  water  to  turn  the  powder 
I  into  a  liquid.  This  solution  should  be 
left  on  for  only  an  hour  or  two  in  which 
time  most  of  the  oil  should  be  dissolved. 
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Scrubbing  with  plenty  of  plain  water 
should  follow. 

The  house  organ  of  a  janitors’  sup¬ 
ply  distributor  which  we  have  received 
says  that  concrete  floors  can  be  kept 
“clean  and  free  from  dust”  by  apply¬ 
ing  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  crystals 
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in  water.  The  correct  proportions  are 
three  pounds  of  crystals  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  This  solution  should  be  allowed 
to  soak  into  the  floor  and  to  dry  natu¬ 
rally.  In  a  few  days  any  crystals 
which  might  remain  should  be  swept 
away. 
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WHAT  TO  READ 

Pertinent  Comments  on  Books, 
By  C.  A1.  Jones,  EDITOR  Recent  Surveys,  and  Articles  of 

Interest  to  Property  Managers 


Book  Reviews 

Accounting  Procedures  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Government,  by  E.  F. 
BARTELT,  Public  Administration 
Service,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1940.  Pp. 
xii,  155.  $2.00.1 

AAr.  bartelt’s  small  book  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  public  addresses  on  govern¬ 
mental  accounting,  published,  as  he 
says,  because 

The  conviction  has  been  growing  upon  me 
steadily  that  the  Government  is  losing  the 
assistance  and  interest  of  many  public- 
spirited  executives,  accountants,  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  government  who  would  be  glad  to 
help  the  Government  solve  its  problems  of 
accounting  and  business  management  if 
they  knew  something  about  the  issues 
involved. 

The  book  is  the  product  of  the  mature 
and  practical  judgment  of  a  Treasury 
career  expert  with  a  wealth  of  admin¬ 
istrative  experience.  He  states  the 
problem  with  admirable  clarity  and 
presents  a  simple  and  logical  plan  for 
integrating  the  various  systems  of  ac¬ 
counts  so  that,  so  far  as  possible,  gov¬ 
ernmental  accounting  and  fiscal  control 
shall  be  precise,  complete  and  current, 
and  genuinely  informative  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  true  financial  position. 

Mr.  Bartelt  outlines  the  accounting 
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organization  and  functions  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  He  describes  the  evolution  of  ac¬ 
counting  procedures  and  the  gradual 
introduction  of  mechanical  equipment. 
He  gives  in  some  detail  the  development 
of  the  emergency  relief  accounting  sys¬ 
tem,  with  its  gigantic  accomplishment 
of  presenting  to  Congress  a  complete 
financial  statement  of  these  vast  expen¬ 
ditures  within  nine  days  after  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

This  system  was  designed  and  has 
been  administered  by  Mr.  Bartelt  under 
the  President’s  carte  blanche  to  the 
Treasury  to  provide  adequate  account¬ 
ing  for  emergency  relief  appropriations. 
The  functioning  of  this  system  shows 
how  efficient  government  accounting 
can  be  when  sufficient  authority  is  del¬ 
egated  to  Treasury  experts.  Having 
demonstrated  so  remarkably  what  can 
be  done  in  one  division  of  government 
finance,  Mr.  Bartelt  believes  similar 
efficiency  can  be  brought  about  in  all 
departments  of  financial  administra¬ 
tion,  if  Congress  will 

a)  establish  a  complete  standard  ac¬ 
counting  system  which  will  reflect 
in  a  centrally  controlled  bookkeep¬ 
ing  system  all  financial  transactions 
of  the  government; 

b)  provide  for  adequate  administration 
of  a  centralized  system; 

c)  create  congressional  standing  com- 
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mittees  to  receive  and  deal  with  the 
flow  of  current  financial  data  made 
available  by  improved  centralized 
accounting ; 

d)  require  complete  regular  reporting 
of  the  government’s  current  finan¬ 
cial  status  to  Congress,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  public;  and 

e)  establish  a  truly  independent  post¬ 
audit  of  all  government  accounts  by 
an  auditor  responsible  directly  to 
Congress. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  now  has  the  head  and  the  tail  of 
a  financial  system,  namely,  the  budget 
system  and  an  auditing  system  of  sorts, 
but  that  they  are  not  tied  together  with 
a  coordinated  accounting  system. 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  complete  system  of  accounts 
in  the  sense  that  a  simple  set  of  books 
reflects  all  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
Government.  Furthermore,  the  accounts 
kept  in  the  different  agencies  are  on  entirely 
different  bases  .  .  .  These  various  systems 
have  never  been  brought  together  and  cor¬ 
related  into  a  single  system. 

In  fact,  the  accounts  are  spread  in 
seven  different  systems  located  in  the 
Treasury,  the  executive  departments 
and  agencies,  and  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  under  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  kept  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
175  different  agencies. 

At  the  present  time,  the  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  classification  and  nomencla¬ 
ture,  and  in  procedure,  prohibit  any 
kind  of  consolidated  report  or  any  kind 
of  unified  report  upon  which  to  base 
fiscal  policy  and  genuinely  intelligent 
control  by  Cpngress.  Also,  the  books  of 
the  government  do  not  now  show  the 
liabilities  of  the  government  on  account 
of  unliquidated  obligations,  or  vouchers 
payable.  Neither  do  they  show  the 
amount  of  checks  outstanding  against 
the  Treasury. 

In  Mr.  Bartelt’s  opinion,  “the  most 
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effective  way  to  develop  the  accounts 
in  the  several  departments  to  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  uniformity  and  accuracy 
would  be  to  tie  such  accounts  into  the 
financial  accounts  of  the  Treasury.” 
This  would  be  done  through  Treasury 
control  accounts  without  duplicating 
the  detailed  accounting  in  the  agencies. 

The  author’s  last  suggestion  for  a 
truly  independent  postaudit  agency,  re¬ 
sponsible  only  to  Congress,  directs 
attention  to  the  anomaly  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General’s  office.  This  office  was 
created  by  statute  as  an  agent  of  Con¬ 
gress  with  authority  to  prescribe  ac¬ 
counting  systems,  to  audit  transactions, 
and  to  determine  in  advance  the  legal¬ 
ity  of  expenditures.  In  this  office, 
therefore,  were  combined  auditing  and 
large  administrative  powers  with  the 
result  that  in  the  hands  of  legal-minded 
comptroller  generals  the  administrative 
control  completely  overshadowed  the 
accounting  function.  The  present  Comp¬ 
troller  General’s  office  is  both  judge  and 
jury  responsible  to  no  one  in  its  veto 
of  administrative  action. 

The  accounts  of  disbursements  are  ren¬ 
dered  to  him;  his  officers  audit  them  and 
decide  what  shall  be  allowed  and  what  dis¬ 
allowed.  Thus,  it  happens  that  in  a  disputed 
case  the  meaning  of  Congress  is  interpreted 
not  by  Congress  itself  or  by  a  committee  of 
Congress  but  by  an  agent  of  Congress  .  .  . 
in  the  Federal  Government  the  accounting 
is  made  to  .  .  .  someone  who  may  even 
have  played  a  part  in  the  determination  of 
the  propriety  or  legality  of  exjienditures 
which  he  audits. 

An  outgrowth  of  this  kind  of  control 
is  one  of  the  major  abuses  of  govern¬ 
ment  service,  the  liability  of  the  dis¬ 
bursing  officer  for  expenditures  which 
the  Comptroller  General  may  decide  to 
question.  If  the  payment  is  made  with¬ 
out  fault  or  negligence,  the  disbursing 
officer  is  generally  able  to  obtain  neces¬ 
sary  relief  legislation  from  Congress. 
If  relief  is  not  granted  and  recovery 
cannot  be  effected,  the  government  sues 
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on  the  disbursing  officer's  bond.  Clear¬ 
ance  under  his  bond  may  be  delayed  a 
matter  of  years.  This  is  an  intolerable 
responsibility  to  place  upon  the  disburs¬ 
ing  officer  for  administrative  actions  in 
good  faith.  Mr.  Bartelt  would  provide 
machinery  for  appeal  from  decisions 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General’s 
office. 

As  for  the  failure  of  the  Comptroller 
General  to  prescribe  accounting  sys¬ 
tems,  Mr.  Bartelt  remarks: 

Whether  he  did  not  observe  the  missing 
link  in  the  Government’s  budget  and  ac¬ 
counting  system,  or  whether  he  failed  to 
appreciate  its  relative  importance,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  Perhaps  he  was  unmindful 
of  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  centralization  of  the  account-keeping 
functions  in  the  Treasury,  for  it  was  within 
his  power  to  pull  together  the  loose  ends  of 
the  scattered  accounting  records  and  to  tie 
them  into  a  single  centrally  controlled 
bookkeeping  system.  .  .  . 

The  status  of  the  Government’s  account¬ 
keeping  and  reporting  functions  today  in¬ 
dicates  either  that  (he)  did  not  have  the 
required  time  to  devote  to  the  problem  or 
(he)  did  not  fully  understand  the  problem 
involved. 

Mr.  Bartelt’s  conception  of  postaudit 
reports  by  a  truly  independent  agency 
of  Congress  embraces  an  audit 

not  only  of  the  personal  accounts  of  collect¬ 
ing  and  disbursing  officers  (as  at  present) 
but  also  of  the  accounts  from  which  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Government  is 
determined  and  publicly  reported.  There 
should  be  an  audit  of  the  published  finan¬ 
cial  statements  of  the  Government.  These 
audit  reports  should  disclose  (1)  errors  in 
principle,  (2)  errors  in  facts  or  figures,  and 
(3)  improper  presentation.  They  should 
also  contain  recommendations  for  improve¬ 
ment.  An  example  of  the  service  which  a 
proper  audit  report  could  render  would  be 
jn  pointing  out  cases  where  the  financial 
reports  do  not  adequately  reflect  the  real 
co.st  of  maintaining  a  given  function  or 
service. 

The  book  is  a  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  on  federal 
government  administration.  With  its 
conception  of  governmental  organiza¬ 
tion  and  of  sound  accounting,  this  re¬ 


viewer  and  presumably  every  account¬ 
ant  is  in  hearty  agreement. 

George  P.  Ellis,  C.P.A. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

The  Managerial  Revolution,  by 
JAMES  BURNHAM.  John  Day 
Company,  New  York,  1941.  Pp. 
285,  $2.50. 

In  “The  Managerial  Revolution,”  Mr. 
Burnham  states  and  defends  the  thesis 
that  present  forces  now  operating  in 
the  world  are  of  a  revolutionary  char¬ 
acter  and  will  lead  ultimately  to  the 
dominance  of  modern  (Western)  so¬ 
cieties  by  a  “managerial”  class.  He 
includes  in  this  class  directors  (not 
owners)  of  important  business  enter¬ 
prises  and  departments,  and  heads  of 
governmental  bureaus  and  divisions, 
also  those  who  hold  their  positions  by 
virtue  of  their  technical  managerial 
knowledge  and  administrative  ability 
rather  than  because  of  their  ownership 
of  resources  or  their  political  power. 

Burnham  emphasizes  the  separation 
which  has  occurred  between  the  own¬ 
ers  of  productive  enterprises  and  prop¬ 
erties  and  those  who  manage  them.  For 
example,  he  states  (page  92)  “Owner¬ 
ship  means  control;  if  there  is  no  con¬ 
trol,  then  there  is  no  ownership.”  Also 
he  points  to  the  loss  of  power  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  governmental  “managers” : 
(Page  148)  “Indeed,  most  of  the  im¬ 
portant  laws  passed  by  Congress  in  re¬ 
cent  years  have  been  laws  to  give  up 
some  more  of  its  sovereign  powers  to 
one  or  another  agency  largely  outside 
of  its  control.”  But  he  believes  that  a 
managerial  revolution  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  the  loss  of  democracy : 
(page  163)  “Democracy  as  a  political 
system,  moreover,  is  in  no  way  incom¬ 
patible  with  class  rule  in  society.” 
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Mr.  Burnham  points  out  various  sim¬ 
ilarities  between  Fascism,  Communism 
(Stalinism),  and  the  New  Deal.  He 
believes  that  essentially  the  same  forces 
are  at  work  in  each  case  and  that  these 
forces  will  lead  ultimately  to  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  these  modern  societies  by  the 
“managers.”  However,  he  indicates 
that  the  New  Deal  does  not  represent  a 
late  stage  in  the  development  of  a  man¬ 
agerial  system,  but  suggests  that  it  is 
a  phase  of  the  managerial  revolution: 
(page  202)  “It  was  fascinating  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  when  Roosevelt  appealed  to 
‘the  people’  in  his  brilliant  1940  elec¬ 
tion  speeches,  he  called  for  the  support 
of  all  classes,  including  ‘production 
men,’  ‘technicians  in  industry,’  and 
‘managers,’  with  one  most  notable  ex¬ 
ception:  never,  by  any  of  the  usual 
American  terms  of  ‘business  men’  or 
‘owners’  or  ‘bankers’  or  even  ‘industry,’ 
did  he  address  himself  to  the  capital¬ 
ists.”  In  a  slightly  humorous  vein  he 
suggests,  (page  256)  “The  managers,  in 
the  government  apparatus  and  in  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  flourished  while  the 
capitalists  lamented  among  themselves 
about  ‘that  man.’  ” 

He  attacks  the  Marxist  concept  of 
the  class  revolution  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  at  various  other  places  in  the  book 
presents  some  very  interesting  analy¬ 
ses  of  the  factors  which  lead  to  power 
in  modern  societies. 

Burnham  believes  that  the  day  of 
small  nations  and  intense  nationalism 
as  exemplified  by  small  nations  is  past : 
(page  173)j  “Experience  has  shown 
that  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of 
sovereign  nations,  especially  in  Europe 
(and  with  somewhat  less  acuteness  in 
Latin  America),  is  incompatible  with 
contemporary  economic  and  social 
needs.”  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  discussions  in  the  book,  and 


may  overshadow  his  thesis  regarding 
the  growing  power  of  the  managerial 
class  although  he  attempts  to  integrate 
these  points  of  view. 

There  are  many  points  at  which  a 
reviewer  might  take  issue  with  Mr. 
Burnham.  Obviously,  like  Spengler  in 
his  Decline  of  the  West,  or  any  writer 
who  deals  with  the  future  trend  of  cur¬ 
rent  forces,  he  can  not  prove  his  points. 
His  statements  are  the  result  of  his 
analysis  of  the  current  forces  operating 
in  the  world.  Another  analyst  might 
be  led  to  entirely  different  conclusions, 
but  Burnham  makes  a  rather  convinc¬ 
ing  case  for  some  of  his  opinions.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  several 
points  may  be  deserving  of  brief  dis¬ 
cussion. 

First,  we  should  note  that  there  are 
managers  in  every  phase  of  human  ac¬ 
tivity  and  that  the  principles  of  man¬ 
agement  are  applicable  to  almost  every 
field  of  endeavor.  We  may  recall  that 
Socrates  once  consoled  a  disappointed 
candidate  for  the  military  service  by 
pointing  out  to  him  that  his  talents 
could  be  used  in  many  other  fields ;  that, 
basically,  the  problems  of  command¬ 
ing  an  army,  governing  a  state,  or  man¬ 
aging  a  business  enterprise  were  essen¬ 
tially  the  same. 

Apparently  modern  society  has  de¬ 
manded  much  more  managerial  ability 
than  has  been  typical  of  earlier  periods 
of  history.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
particular  class  in  society  tends  to  gain 
power  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  society  needs  the  special  abil¬ 
ities  or  resources  which  that  class  pos¬ 
sesses.  In  some  periods  of  history,  mili¬ 
tary  power  has  been  of  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  and  the  warrior  class  has  been 
dominant.  In  other  periods,  capital  has 
been  needed  for  the  development  of  re¬ 
sources  and  those  who  possessed  pro- 
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ductive  wealth  gained  more  power. 
Now,  Mr.  Burnham  concludes  that  the 
increased  need  for  managerial  ability 
will  lead  to  dominance  by  the  managers. 
However,  he  does  not  indicate  whether 
military,  political,  governmental,  or 
economic  (or  religious)  managers  are 
to  be  dominant.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  omission  paves  the  way  for  the 
criticism  that  his  concept  of  manage¬ 
ment  is  too  general  in  nature.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  strong  case  could  be  made  now 
for  the  dominance  of  military  and  po¬ 
litical  “managers.” 

Second,  Burnham,  in  all  probability, 
made  every  attempt  to  maintain  an  ob¬ 
jective  point  of  view  in  his  analysis. 
I  doubt,  however,  that  anyone  writing 
in  the  field  of  the  Social  Sciences  can 
have  an  entirely  impartial  and  objec¬ 
tive  point  of  view.  A  writer’s  inter¬ 
pretations  and  analyses  cannot  help  but 
be  colored  by  his  own  philosophy.  The 
reader  could  more  nearly  judge  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  Burnham’s  objectivity  had  the 
author  set  forth  in  the  preface  some 
sort  of  “confession  of  faith”  in  regard 
to  his  own  social  philosophy,  ideals,  and 
attitudes. 

Third,  the  arguments  which  Burnham 
advances  in  regard  to  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  private  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production  do  not  appear  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  convincing.  However,  there  are 
many  degrees  of  ownership  and  we 
shall  probably  see  various  modifications 
in  our  current  conceptions  of  property 
rights. 

Fourth,  Burnham  gives  litle  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  possibility  that  people  can 
determine,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
the  type  of  society  which  they  will 
have.  Sometimes  historical  forces  can 
be  reversed,  even  though  they  are 
strong.  While  the  record  of  history  has 
not  been  especially  comforting  in  this 
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respect,  Mr.  Burnham  apparently  gives 
little  weight  to  such  possibilities. 

Various  other  criticisms  might  be 
suggested.  In  my  opinion,  however, 
everyone  interested  in  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness  management  or  governmental  ad¬ 
ministration  will  profit  by  reading 
Burnham’s  very  stimulating  book.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  those  responsible  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  our  large  business  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  enterprises  need  to  give 
thought  from  time  to  time  to  the  broad 
sweep  of  world  forces  rather  than  to 
concentrate  exclusively  on  immediate 
problems. 

Arthur  M.  Weimer 
Bloomington,  Indiana 

Chicago  Apartment  Operating  Cost 
Survey,  by  CHICAGO  REAL  ES¬ 
TATE  BOARD  APPRAISAL  DIVI¬ 
SION.  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board 
Appraisal  Division,  Chicago,  1941. 
Pp.  12.  $3.00. 

Slowly  but  surely  we  are  adding  to 
our  fund  of  information  and  figures  on 
apartment  house  operation.  The  Oper¬ 
ating  Costs  Subcommittee  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Real  Estate  Board’s  Appraisal 
Division  in  March  of  this  year  published 
a  most  valuable  study  of  operating  costs 
of  322  Chicago  apartment  buildings. 

Figures  were  submitted  by  forty- 
seven  of  the  leading  management  firms 
in  the  city.  The  buildings  contained 
from  six  to  seventy-two  renting  units 
and  range  in  age  from  ten  to  twenty 
years.  The  figures  given  are  based  on 
actual,  annual  gross  rent  roll  and  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  1939- 
40.  Total  number  of  units  is  5874,  con¬ 
taining  29,521  rooms. 

The  buildings  were  located  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  Chicago  and  represent  a  varied 
selection  of  construction,  exposure,  loca- 
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cation,  and  tenancy.  All  properties  were 
unfurnished,  were  managed  by  an 
agency,  and  were  either  owned  individ¬ 
ually  or  institutionally.  All  buildings  in 
the  group  furnished  heat  and  hot  water 
to  the  tenants;  five  furnished  gas  and 
none  of  the  group  provided  electricity. 
In  288  buildings  the  tenant  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  an  individual  refrigerator  on 
which  he  paid  the  power  cost.  The  re¬ 
maining  thirty-four  buildings  supplied 
the  tenant  with  refrigeration  generated 
from  a  central  refrigeration  plant. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  study  is  a 
table  showing  the  fair  estimated  life  of 
equipment  before  replacement  becomes 
necessary.  This  is  a  summary  of  conclu¬ 
sions  arrived  at  by  managers  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  study. 

In  studying  these  322  buildings,  it 
was  found  that  the  average  unit  was 
four  rooms:  living,  dining,  bedroom, 
kitchenette,  and  bath.  Rentals  for  this 
unit  ranged  from  $11.50  to  $12.98  per 
month  per  room. 

One  page  is  devoted  to  expense  items, 
giving  maximum  and  minimum  figures 
with  average  costs  in  dollars  and  per 
cents. 

Another  page  is  devoted  to  repairs 
and  is  quite  inclusive  in  items  covered. 
Two  other  pages  are  devoted  to  individ¬ 
ual  expense  items  and  condensed  oper¬ 
ating  cost  estimates.  There  follows 
three  pages  of  sample  buildings,  one  of 
nine  units  with  36  rooms,  one  of  twenty- 
four  units  with  102  rooms,  and  thirty 
units  with  126  rooms.  Shown  in  each 
case  is  a  picture  of  the  exterior  and  a 
floor  plan. 

As  far  as  we  can  ascertain  the  study 
is  accurate  and  well  thought  out. 
A  great  deal  of  credit  goes  to  the 
Committee  for  having  undertaken  and 
competed  a  splendid  assignment.  This 
cost  survey  is  recommended  highly  to 
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all  appraisers  and  property  managers. 

C.  M.  Jones 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Better  Lawns  for  Homes  and  Parks, 
by  HOWARD  B.  SPRAGUE.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1940.  Pp.  xiv,  205.  $2.00. 

This  helpful,  non-technical  book  covers 
exceedingly  well  the  perplexing  subject 
of  lawn  development  and  upkeep. 

The  author,  Howard  B.  Sprague,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  agronomy  at  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  and  agronomist  at  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  has 
devoted  thirteen  years  of  study  and  re¬ 
search  to  turf  grasses. 

This  book  is  intended  for  those  in¬ 
terested  in  good  turf  on  lawns,  parks, 
and  similar  areas.  Definite  recommen¬ 
dations  are  given  for  planting  and  main¬ 
taining  new  lawns,  in  strictly  non¬ 
technical  terms.  The  reasons  which 
underly  the  recommendations  are  given 
so  that  the  home  owner  or  property 
manager  may  solve  his  particular  prob¬ 
lems  as  they  arise.  With  such  knowl¬ 
edge  it  should  be  possible  to  produce 
good  turf  at  very  reasonable  cost  and 
with  assurance  of  obtaining  good 
results. 

I  believe  the  chapters  of  greatest  in¬ 
terest  to  property  managers  and  to 
lawn  contractors  are  Chapter  VIII  on 
planting  new  lawns  and  Chapter  IV  on 
regular  care  of  turf.  Chapter  X  deals 
with  such  special  problems  as  lawns  for 
shaded  areas,  terrace  slopes,  sodding 
critical  areas,  and  renovating  poor  turf. 
However,  the  entire  book  is  written 
from  a  purely  practical  point  of  view. 

It  should  not  be  considered  either 
difficult  or  expensive  to  produce  and 
maintain  a  creditable  lawn.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  building  and  maintenance  of 
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lawns  depends  on  choosing  grasses  that 
are  suited  to  the  light  conditions  and 
other  climatic  factors,  improving  the 
soil  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  turf  grasses, 
and  following  the  types  of  treatment — 
mowing,  watering,  fertilizing,  etc.  — 
that  are  necessary  for  healthy  growth 
of  the  grasses  under  the  use  being  made 
of  the  turf.  The  rules  are  simple,  and 
they  are  presented  in  this  book. 

Paul  Caspers 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Article  Reviews 

Advertising  and  Real  Estate 
Management 

BY  J.  Clydesdale  Cushman 

This  is  about  as  thorough  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  advertising  rental  space  as  has 
appeared  in  magazine  print.  Many 
articles  have  been  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  few  have  gotten  down  to  help¬ 
ful  brass  tacks,  have  reinforced  refer¬ 
ence  to  various  advertising  media  by 
presenting  actual  examples  of  cam¬ 
paigns  undertaken  and  results  achieved. 
The  author,  in  “Advertising  and  Real 
Estate  Management,”  discusses  news¬ 
papers,  direct  mail,  folder  floor  plans, 
posters,  removal  notices,  renting  signs, 
house  organs,  blotters,  colored  layouts, 
and  Blue  Books.  He  tells  in  well- 
chosen  detail  how  these  media  were 
used  and  what  specifically  were  the 
returns  secured  from  each.  The  dove¬ 
tailing  of  salesmen’s  efforts  with  the 
advertising  program  is  touched  upon. 
In  concluding  the  article,  the  author 
expresses  his  views  as  to  why  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  an  advertising  agent  is 
desirable.  He  quotes  from  an  old  ad¬ 
vertising  friend  to  emphasize  what  his 


article  proves  throughout — that  “elas¬ 
ticity  of  thought  and  action,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  the  proper  amount  of 
opportunism”  is  an  essential  element 
of  any  successful  advertising  or  pub¬ 
licity  campaign.  As  the  review  already 
indicates,  this  article  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  Real  Estate  Record  and  Build¬ 
ers  Guide,  July  12,  1941,  pp.  5-6  and 
20. 

Built  for  Heating  Research 

Described  and  discussed  in  this  article 
is  the  I-B-R  Research  House  which  is 
sponsored  by  The  Institute  of  Boiler 
and  Radiator  Manufacturers  and  which 
has  been  heralded  as  “the  most  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  research  house  in  the 
world  for  the  study  of  heating.”  For¬ 
mally  dedicated  in  June  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Illinois,  this  House,  and  its  three- 
year  program  of  heating  studies,  is 
pointed  out  as  being  of  direct  interest 
to  property  managers. 

The  article  describes  in  complete  de¬ 
tail  the  widespread  use  of  insulating 
and  weather  stripping  materials.  It 
states  that  for  the  first  heating  test 
The  Research  Advisory  Committee  se¬ 
lected  a  one-pipe  forced  circulation 
hot-water  system,  using  an  oil-burning 
boiler  and  recessed  radiators.  The  fac¬ 
tors  influencing  this  decision  are  then 
given.  Also  revealed  are  plans  for  fu¬ 
ture  heating  tests  covering  other  types 
of  heating  systems. 

A  thorough  report  of  the  various 
heating  data  to  be  gathered  is  pre¬ 
sented,  covering  both  heating  plant  effi¬ 
ciency  and  occupant  comfort. 

Concluding  the  article  is  a  brief 
resume  of  the  outstanding  facts  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  investigation  to  date. 
National  Real  Estate  Journal,  July, 
1941,  pp.  28-29. 
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The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager”  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

(See  pages  87  to  91,  inclusive,  for  a  complete  list  of 
Certified  Property  Managers.) 

STEWART  L.  CREBS, 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

Born,  Carmi,  Illinois,  January,  1879; 
in  business  under  own  name;  Director,  Los 
Angeles  Realty  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity;  attended 
Washington  and  Lee  University  three  years; 
forty  years’  experience  in  real  estate  man¬ 
agement. 

R.  W.  HARPER, 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

Born,  Wickliffe,  Kentucky,  May,  1898; 
in  real  estate  and  investment  business  under 
own  name;  Director,  Los  Angeles  Realty 
Board;  Director,  California  Real  Estate  As¬ 
sociation;  professional  territory  covers  west 
and  southwest  Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood; 
attended  the  University  of  Kentucky;  twenty 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field ; 
thirteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  man¬ 
agement. 

EDWARD  DWELLE,  JR., 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Born,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
May,  1910;  Partner,  The  Barker  &  Dwelle 
Company;  President,  Jacksonville  Board  of 
Realtors;  professional  territory  covers  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  immediate  environs;  graduate. 
The  McCallie  School,  Chattanooga,  Tennes¬ 
see;  B.A.  degree,  Davidson  College,  Davidson, 
North  Carolina;  M.B.A.  degree.  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard 
University;  member.  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  six 
y^rs’  experience  in  the  field  of  real  estate; 
five  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment. 


WILLIAM  GARDINER  HARDEMAN, 
Macon,  Georgia. 

Born,  Macon,  Georgia,  October,  1903; 
Property  Manager,  G.  G.  Hardeman  Com¬ 
pany;  Executive  Secretary,  Georgia  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Boards;  Past  President, 
and  member  of  Committee  of  Property  Man¬ 
agement  and  Advertising,  Macon  Board  of 
Realtors;  professional  territory  covers  Macon 
and  immediate  surrounding  territory; 
nineteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

BASIL  GAVIN, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Born,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  April, 
1886;  associated  with  the  Boston  Management 
Corporation;  life  member,  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  member.  United  States  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce;  Vice  President,  National 
Apartment  House  Owners  Association;  Direc¬ 
tor  ex  officio,  Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange; 
professional  territory  covers  Greater  Boston; 
B.  S.  Degree,  Harvard  University;  thirty-five 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field; 
twenty-nine  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 


WALTER  OERTLY, 

New  York,  New  York. 

Born,  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  May, 
1896;  naturalized  United  States  citizen,  1925; 
President,  Realty  Mortgage  Corporation;  mem¬ 
ber,  Manhattan  Chapter  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Boards;  member.  Real 
Estate  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
member.  The  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York; 
professional  territory  covers  Manhattan, 
Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Staten  Island 
Boroughs,  and  Westchester  and  Nassau  Coun¬ 
ties,  and  Northern  New  Jersey;  University 
graduate;  nineteen  years’  experience  in  the 
real  estate  field;  ten  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management. 
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HAMPTON  B.  KELLER, 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Born,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1903;  in  business  under  own  name; 
Vice  President,  Charlotte  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  Charlotte;  grad¬ 
uate,  Bairds  Military  Academy  and  Queens 
College;  eighteen  years'  experience  in  real 
estate  management. 

STUART  OSBORNE  BONDURANT, 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

Bom,  Leatherwood,  Virginia,  April, 
1900;  associated  with  Security  Bond  &  Mort¬ 
gage  Company;  Director-elect,  The  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards; 
President,  Winston-Salem  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  W'inston-Salem 
and  immediate  environs;  B.S.  degree.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  1922;  LL.B.  de¬ 
gree,  Home  Study  Course,  Blackstone  College 
of  Law,  1936;  Chairman,  Winston-Salem 
Property  Management  Association  in  1938; 
thirteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate 
field;  ten  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

SIDNEY  EISENBERGER, 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Bom,  Dayton,  Ohio,  November,  1885; 
in  real  estate  business  under  own  name; 
Director  and  Past  President,  Dayton  Real 
Estate  Board;  member,  American  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Appraisers;  professional  territory 
covers  the  middle  west;  attended  Marott 
School  of  Business  Administration;  completed 
Case-Study  Course,  Real  Estate  Appraisal  I, 
conducted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers  at  the  University  of  Chic¬ 
ago,  1935;  twenty-two  years’  experience  in 


the  real  estate  field;  fifteen  years’  experience 
in  the  management  field. 

WILLIAM  S.  KINNEY, 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Born,  Wooster,  Ohio,  December,  1882; 
in  real  estate  business  under  own  name  since 
1922;  President,  Sloane  Realty  Corporation; 
member.  Canton  Real  Estate  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Stark  County,  includ¬ 
ing  City  of  Canton;  graduate.  College  of 
Wooster;  twenty-seven  years’  experience  in 
the  real  estate  field;  twenty-three  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  real  estate  management. 

ELDON  R.  LEO, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Born,  New  York,  New  York,  March, 
1894;  associated  with  A.  D.  Fraser,  Inc.; 
member,  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Cleveland;  attended 
Technical  High  School  and  John  Marshall 
Law  School;  studied  Engineering  Course, 
Columbia  University  Home  Study  Course; 
completed  Lecture  Course  of  The  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  at  Cleveland, 
1941;  twenty-two  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management. 

ELTON  G.  CROCKETT, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Plainville,  Massachusetts,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1904;  in  business  under  own  name; 
member,  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Philadelphia;  B.S. 
degree.  Electrical  Engineering,  Northeastern 
University,  1925;  special  postgraduate  studies 
at  Emerson  College;  special  post  graduate 
studies  at  Boston  University;  fifteen  years’ 
experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  six  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 


National  Officers,  1941 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


PRESIDENT 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM 

1424  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

S.  WILLIAM  WALSTRUM 
Central  Atlantic  Region 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY 
South  Central  Region 

921  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ARTHUR  VANDER  SYS 
Northwest  Region 

1222  Second  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

KENDALL  CADY 
Great  Lakes  Region 

38  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WARD  WIGHT 
Southeast  Region 

202  Healey  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM 
New  England  Region 

18  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

HARRY  B.  HALEY 
North  Central  Region 

124  State  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

LOUIS  J.  PFAU,  JR. 

Southwest  Region 

415  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON 

Secretary  22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


JOHN  C.  BOWERS 

Treasurer  4g2g  Broadway,  Chicago,  Ill. 

HARRY  GRANT  ATKINSON 
Execu  tive '  Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  SI,  194S 

kENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

WILLIAM  H.  CARPENTER. New  York,  N.  Y. 


FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HARRY  B.  HALEY . Madison,  Wis. 

B.  O.  MILLER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

LEE  K.  SILLOWAY . Detroit,  Mich. 

WARD  WIGHT . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  19^2 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM... Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  R.  PRICE . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

S.  WILLIAM  WALSTRUM.  .Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ROBERT  M.  WILSON . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TIGHE  E.  WOODS . .Chicago,  Ill. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1941 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washingrton,  D.  C. 

L.  V.  DUBOIS . Cincinnati,  0. 

HARRY  A.  GILBERT . Somerville,  Mass. 

CURTIS  M.  MIDDLEBROOK. Hartford,  Conn. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

LOUIS  J.  PFAU,  JR . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

CARLTON  SCHULTZ . Cleveland,  0. 

DAVID  B.  SIMPSON . Portland,  Ore. 

ARTHUR  VANDER  SYS . Seattle,  Wash. 

PAST  PRESIDENTS 

HOWARD  E.  HAYNIE . Chicago,  Ill. 

1934  and  1935,  Deceased 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 
EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

1936,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19^2 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

1937,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19^S 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

1938,  1939,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19J^ 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

1940,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  1945 
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Committees  during  1941 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


See  pages  S7-91,  “Roster  of  Members,"  for  addresses. 

ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK _ St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman 

WILLIAM  H.  CARPENTER. New  York,  N.  Y. 

CARLTON  C.  CONE . Tampa,  Fla. 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

J.  WARD  MARTIN . Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

RICHARD  L.  NELSON . Chicago,  Ill. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

A.  R.  RITZMAN . Akron,  O. 

GEORGE  W.  SEILER,  JR.. East  Orange,  N.  J. 

LEE  K.  SILLOWAY . Detroit,  Mich. 

ROBERT  M.  WILSON . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BY-LAWS  COMMITTEE 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chairman 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN _ Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

DAVID  NEISWANGER . Topeka,  Kans. 

GEORGE  W.  SEILER,  JR.. East  Orange,  N.  J. 
MORTON  G.  THALHIMER... Richmond,  Va. 


ARTHUR  VANDER  SYS . Seattle,  Wash. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK. ..  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EDITORIAL  BOARD 

S.  WILLIAM  WALSTRUM.  .Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Chairman 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

C.  ARMEL  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

MERRILL  E.  RAAB . Richmond,  Va. 

DONALD  L.  WOODWARD.... Portland,  Ore. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINARY 
COMMITTEE 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

Chairman 


HENRY  T.  HOLSMAN . Chicago,  Ill. 

RICHARD  J.  SELTZER.... Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DAVID  B.  SIMPSON . Portland,  Ore. 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chairman 

HOWARD  BLISS . Detroit,  Mich. 

ARTHUR  Z.  BOID . Seattle,  Wash. 

WILLIAM  H.  CARPENTER. New  York,  N.  Y. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

CARLTON  HUNNEMAN . Boston,  Mass. 

FERD  KRAMER . Chicago,  Ill. 

FRANK  J.  LUCHS . Washington,  D.  C. 

JAMES  H.  LIVEZLY . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LOUIS  MAGINN . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

JOEL  L.  SCHLESINGER . Newark,  N.  J. 

CARLTON  SCHULTZ . Cleveland,  O. 

JOHN  L.  SPICER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

LEON  TODD . Camden,  N.  J. 

JOHN  GIBSON  WALKER.. Vancouver,  B.  C. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

HARRY  B.  HALEY . Madison,  Wis. 

Chairman 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

LOUIS  J.  PFAU,  JR . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ARTHUR  VANDER  SYS . Seattle,  Wash. 

S.  WILLIAM  WALSTRUM.  .Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
WARD  WIGHT . Atlanta,  Ga. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

Chairman 

BOYD  T.  BARNARD . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

LOUIS  J.  PFAU,  JR . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM. .  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chairman 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  O.  MILLER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

HARRY  GRANT  ATKINSON. .  .Chicago,  Ill. 


Chapter  Officers,  1941 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

GEORGE  W.  SEILER,  JR. 

President  Main  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

HARRY  V.  MOSER 
Vice  President 

850  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

JOSEPH  D.  FARRINGTON 
Vice  President 

1421  Atlantic  Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


SAMUEL  P.  VOUGHT 

Vice  President  rj  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

JAMES  J.  FITZSIMMONS 

Vice  President  Clinton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CRISTINE  B.  NOLAN 
Secretary 

940  Bergen  Turnpike,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 


EDMUND  D.  COOK 
Treasurer 


176  Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

RICHARD  J.  SELTZER 

N.  E.  Cor.  15th  &  Locust  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES 
Vice  President 

8  S.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  L.  HAIG 
Secretary 

7010  Elmwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  HARRY  JOHNSON 
Tv^asxi 

Packard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT 

President  205  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

F.  PAUL  MORGAN 
Vice  President 

1394  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

CHARLES  W.  TURNER 
Secretary-Treasurer 

56  Central  Ave.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

FRANK  T.  KING 

President  ^  g^  ^  Detroit,  Mich. 

WILLIAM  JOSEPH  PORTER,  JR. 

Vice  President 

221  N.  Capitol  Ave.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

E.  C.  VANDERVEEN 
Secretary-Treasurer 

12650  Woodrow  Wilson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

B.  O.  MILLER 

606  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


President 


S.  V.  BEACH 
Vice  President 

6516  Selma  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

CHARLES  K.  ATLASS 
Vice  President 

1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PHILIP  M.  REA 
Secretary-Treasurer 

3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

E.  W.  RUDERT 
President 

701  Washington  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  J.  ABERMAN 
Vice  President 

429  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER 
Secretary-Treasurer 

720  Wood  St.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

RICHARD  H.  FREY 
Executive  Secretary 

William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 

PAUL  O.  DRURY 

President  ^  Washington,  D.  C. 

T.  H.  EVANS 
Vice  President 

Washington  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EDWARD  T.  OFFUTT,  JR. 
Secretary-Treasurer 

1505  H  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Professional 


Pledge  of  the 


CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  /MANAGER 


■HEREBY  PLEDGE  MYSELF 
to  act  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles,  declarations,  and 
regulations  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management. 

■  PLEDGE  MYSELF  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  place  honesty  and  thor¬ 
ough  work  above  all  else  in  my 
administration  of  real  property; 
to  advance  myself  constantly  in 
knowledge  and  ability  through  the 
study  of  literature  on  real  estate 
management,  the  instruction  of 
eminent  teachers,  the  interchange 
of  experiences  with  fellow  Certi¬ 
fied  Property  Managers,  and  at¬ 
tendance  at  meetings  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  whenever  possible ;  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  personal  interests  of  my 
professional  brothers  and  to  seek 
their  counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my 
own  judgment;  to  render  willing 
help  to  my  fellow  Certified  Prop¬ 
erty  Managers;  and  to  give  my 
services  freely  to  the  Institute  as 
required  or  desired. 


Moreover,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  shun  unwarranted 
personal  publicity  and  dishonest 
money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to 
our  profession  ;  to  render  com¬ 
plete,  thorough,  and  honest  service 
to  landlord  and  tenant  alike  re¬ 
gardless  of  monetary  considera¬ 
tion  ;  to  strive  assiduously  to  build 
goodwill  for  the  properties  under 
my  charge  and  to  use  my  best  tal¬ 
ents  at  all  times  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  value  of  such  prop¬ 
erties;  to  secure  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  net  return  to  the  owners  of 
properties  entrusted  to  my  man¬ 
agement;  and  to  give  devoted  at¬ 
tention  to  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  tenants  of  these  properties. 

Finally,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  cooperate  in  advanc¬ 
ing  and  extending,  by  every  law¬ 
ful  means  within  my  power,  the 
influence  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management. 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 

of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
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Certified  Property  Managers 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  following  Individual  Members  of  The  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  are  certified  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  as  having  met  its  professional  standards  of 
competency,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures 
in  parenthesis  following  the  names  indicate  the  order 
in  which  Certificates  were  issued.  This  roster  is  com¬ 
plete  as  of  June  1,  1911. 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

Murray  Cahill  (426) . 213  N.  21st  St. 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131). .2105  Third  Ave.,N. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

E.  Cornelius  Conner  (401)... .4th  &  Main  Sts. 

Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) . 406  Louisiana  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Beverly  Hills 

George  W.  Elkins  (319)....474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
Leland  P.  Reeder  (427). ...400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

Glendale 

Geotxe  E.  Stephan  (322) . 1234  Carmen  Dr. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6616  Selma  Ave. 

Frank  Blount  (844) . 1649  N.  Vine  St. 

James  M.  Udall  (428) . 1680  N.  Vine  St. 

Laguna  Beach 

Geonte  William  Smith  ( 132 )... .P.  O.  Box  2286 

Long  Beach 

Harold  C.  Freeman  (430) . 

110  W.  Ocean  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269) . 

648  S.  San  Vicente  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (263) . 6016  WUshire  Blvd. 

Stewart  L.  Crebs  (444).. ..124  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 

David  F.  Culver  (248) . 267  S.  Spring  St. 

WiUiam  G.  Dickinson  (429) . 

729  Rives-Strong  Bldg. 
Paul  W.  Elmquist  (368) ....911,  607  S.  HiU  St. 

R.  W.  Harper  (446) . 

1122  Commercial  Exchange  Bldg. 
Harold  K.  Huntaberger  (264) 

2404  W.  Seventh  St. 
Frank  S.  Kadletz  (244)  ....1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 
Joseph  J.  Malone  (202)..461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (821) . 

415  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 

Philip  M.  Rea  (246) . 8723  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Roy  C.  Seeley  (846)....844  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 

John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 8757  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Harold  M.  Stem  (864) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

WiUian.  Walters  (247) . 3923  W.  Sixth  St. 

Oakland 

Robert  W.  Begley  (416). .492  Lake  Park  Ave. 
San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  (828) . 624  B  St. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324).... First  Nat.  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417) . 423  Keamy  St. 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418) . 161  Sutter  St. 

Edward  N.  Molteni  (431) . 154  Sutter  St. 


COLORADO 

Denver 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr.  (419). .1030  15th  St. 


E.  Sanford  Gregory  (366) . 724  17th  St. 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1650  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (133 )..... .1660  Broadway 

Clarence  T.  Webb  (366) . 506  Colo.  Bldg. 

Pueblo 

D.  P.  Ducy  (134) . 810  N.  Main  St. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 171  State  St. 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Main  St. 

Greenwich 

William  MacRossie  (86).. ..90  W.  Putnam  Ave. 

Hartford 

Louis  S.  Buths  (203) . 49  Pearl  St. 

John  A.  Caulkins  (87) . 827  Trumbull  St. 

Kenneth  E.  Child  (312) . 60  Stote  St. 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (136) . 31  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (187) . 49  Pearl  St. 

Aubrey  Maddock  (8) . . . 60  State  St. 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204).. ..18  Asylum  St. 
Albert  M.  Rome  (206) . 11  Asylum  St. 

New  Haven 

Amos  G.  Hewitt  (402) . . . 206  Church  St. 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206) . 109  Church  St. 

South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . . . 6  Webster  St. 

Stamford 

Richard  W.  Fitch,  Jr.  (403) . 292  Main  St. 


Waterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (138).. ..195  N.  Main  St. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211). .203  W.  Ninth  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Paul  O.  Drury  (139). . 1710  Eye  St..  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

Roy  G.  Fristoe  (482) . 1013  -  16th  St..  N.W. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . . . . . 

1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Robert  T.  Highfield  (287) . - . 

206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Howard  F.  Humphries  (326) . 

808  N.  Capitol  St. 
Charles  C.  Koones  (140). ...212  Southern  Bldg. 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1606  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  MackintMh  {210)„Washlngton  Bldg. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.  (827) . 

1606  H  St.,  N.  W. 
Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (828) . 

207  Machiniste  Bldg. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 807  16th  St..  N.W. 

F.  W.  Stoever  (88) . Munsey  Bldg 
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FLORIDA 

Jackaonville 

Edward  Dwelle,  Jr.  (448). .106  West  Bay  St. 

Mai  Hausrhton,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

(^rare  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (239) . . . . . 

816  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

Edward  E.  Burlchard  (420)  ....Biscayne  Bids:. 
Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (6)„.....„19  W.  Flasler  St. 
St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  WillinKham  (329) . 

476  First  Ave.,  N. 

Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248). .....718  Grand  Central 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . 

812-16  Citrus  Exchange  Bids. 

David  W.  HoweU  (142) . 206  Zack  St. 

M.  H.  Mabry  (98)„ . . 609  Twisss  St 

West  Palm  Beach 
J.  E.  HoUenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  Studstill  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

John  F.  Cless  (433). .647  Peachtree  St,  N.E. 
Morris  M.  Ewins  (271). .66  Forsyth  St,  N.W. 

W.  J.  Hosan,  Jr.  (146) . . 

141  Carnesie  Way,  N.  W. 

Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . 606  Standard  Bids. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 621  Grant  Bids. 

Ward  Wisht  (146) . 202  Healey  Bids. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 188  Eishth  St 

Macon 

William  G.  Hardeman  (449) . 

663  Mulberry  St. 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

I.  W.  Dill  (89)™ . . 217  W.  Main  St 

Chicago 

Abram  T,.  Alcorn  (830) . 2446  E.  76th  St. 

Arthur  L.  Anderson  (434). .7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . ™..38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

William  O.  Campbell  (416) . 

720  N.  Michisan  Ave. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) . 1601  E.  68rd  St 

John  F.  Cary  (436)™... . »7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)....88  S.  Dearborn  St. 
John  McMullen  Ducey  (367). .208  S.  La  Salle 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

3180  Sheridan  Rd. 

James  E.  Gallasher,  Jr.  (286) . . 

487  E.  111th  St 
John  H.  Haserty  (90). ...820  N.  Michisan  Ave. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1601  E.  67th  St 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1601  E.  68rd  St 

J.  Ward  Martin  (846). .410  M.  Michisan  Ave. 
Edwin  H.  Melone  (847)  ....6637  W.  Lake  St. 
Richard  Lasrrenee  Nelson  (404)...™. — ™........ 

88  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Donald  O’Toole  (180) . 487  E.  111th  St 

Frank  G.  Reynolds  (406). .600  N.  Dearborn  St 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (868) _ 101  W.  Adams  St 

Percy  E.  Wasner  (848) . 

18th  FI.,  U.  S.  Court  House 

Tishe  E.  Woods  (281) _ 1616  E.  67th  St 

Oak  Park 

Whitney  W.  Bowers  (406)™1048  South  Blvd. 

David  D.  Decker  (849) _ 1119  Pleasant  St 

A.  W.  Hasstrom  (426) . 1026  North  Blvd. 

Sanborn  O.  Houser  (8&0).».1026  North  Blvd. 

INDIANA 

Gary 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91)  . . . 

Rm.  688,  504  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9) . 6281  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St 
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South  Bend 

Marlin  Miller  (869) . 680  J.  M.  S.  Bids. 

IOWA 

Des  Moines 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (313) . 209  Flemins  Bids. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

KANSAS 

T  opeka 

David  Neiswanser  (124)....116  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Wichita 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (370) . 1002  Bittins  Bids. 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

Wheeler  Kelly  Hasny  Bids. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

601  Louisville  Tr.  Bids. 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  (371) . 822  Perdido  St 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

Georse  M.  Hampson  (79)  ..312  Union  Tr.  Bids. 

Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . 

4230  Lock  Raven  Blvd. 
Peyton  B.  Strobel  (372). .2206  N.  Charles  St 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

Watson  Grant  Cutter  (96)....73  Tremont  St. 

Francis  P.  Gately  (888) . 10  State  St. 

Basil  Gavin  (450) . 8  Newbury  St. 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  (291). .681  Boylston  St. 

John  A.  Hope  (11) . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (862). ...6  Arlinston  St. 

J.  Howard  Loushman  (96) . 18  Oliver  St. 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 18  Oliver  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 18  Oliver  St. 


Lorin  D.  Paine  (218). .107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (13) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (260) . 1894  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richard^n  (100) . 

1894  Beacon  St. 

Lawrence 

William  A.  Hilbert  (331)  ..209  Bay  State  Bldg. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 66  Central  Ave. 

Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Buswell  (290 )....„ . . 

286  Washington  St. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (16) . 381  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Jr.  (101) . 100  Broadway 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 2706  Eaton  Towel 

Isaac  Jacob  Cohen  (160).. ..8164  Second  Blvd. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16) . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (814) . 680  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (161) . 

8968  Penobscot.  Bldg. 

'  Guy  S.  Greene  (17) . 144  Lafayette  Blvd 

William  C.  Haines  (298)  ......600  Griswold  St. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  (162) . 

1610  David  Stott  Bldg. 

William  C.  Hints  (240) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (63) . 122  Glynn  Ct 

Frank  A.  Howes  (897) . 806  W.  Fort  St. 

Donald  D.  James  (216). ...700  Penobscot  Bldg. 
James  C.  Johnston  (168)..1888  Majestic  Bldg. 
Frank  T.  King  (164) . . 160  W.  Fort  St 
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Lee  K.  Silloway  (18).. ..8th  Floor,  Buhl  Bids. 

John  S.  Spencer  (166) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Robert  W.  TreadweU  (407) . . 

902  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Esbert  C.  Vander  Veen  (282) . . 

12660  Woodrow  Wilson  Ave. 

Flint 

Claude  O.  Darby  (378) . . . 

201-8  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 
George  C.  Kellar  (261) . 804  Sherman  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapida 

Silas  F.  Albert  (166) . 

206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 

221%  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

RusseU  F.  PhiUips  (898) . 

219%  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (167) . 

106  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20) . 

106  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  <294) . . 

Jefferson  £  Webster  Sts. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208). .619  Marquette  Ave. 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 131  S.  Seventh  St. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (66) . 619  Marquette  Ave. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . 600%  E.  Capitol  St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

George  R.  Auerochs  (149).. ..424  W.  36th  St. 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (361) . 404  Fidelity  Bldg. 

George  M.  Bliss  (103) . 17  E.  Tenth  St. 

David  B.  Childs  (862)..!  New  England  Bldg. 
Charles  F.  Curry  (168)... .921  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (296)  . 

1000  Natl.  Fidelity  Life  Bldg. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (261).... . 

409  Dwight  Bldg. 

WiUiam  R.  Stonley  (876) . 1002  Walnut  St. 

Woodford  C.  Taylor,  Jr.  (876).... Victor  Bldg. 
St.  Louis 

William  F.  Baggerman  (816) . 

6330  Delmar  Blvd. 
H.  L.  Comet,  Jr.  (296). .......719  Chestnut  St. 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (262)  ....8982  LindeU  Blvd. 

John  Franciscus  (104) . 706  Chestnut  St. 

Louis  Maginn  (22) . 706  (Chestnut  St. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (28) . 817  N.  11th  St. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick  (120). .8668  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha 

John  H.  Peterson  (360) . 202  S.  19th  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42).. . 

Main  St.  A  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 

245  S.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Dever  (169)............ . . . 

S.  E.  Cor.  California  A  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

1421  Atlantic  Ave. 
Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121). .1616  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (82) . . . . . 

6209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 

Russell  C.  Roney  (72) . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Albert  G.  Towers,  Jr.  (161) . 

1106  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) . 

''  Broadway  A  Chestnut  St. 

Camden 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 606  Market  St. 
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Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 616  Market  St. 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (166).... 105  N.  Seventh  St. 

J.  Wm.  Markheim  (48)  ............646  Market  St. 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24). .12  N.  Seventh  St. 
C.  Armel  Nutter  (74 )...... ..101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . 101  N.  ^venth  St. 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168).~. . . 

709  Market  St. 

Roy  R.  Stewart  (263) . 201  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (76)  ............2628  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

William  F.  Hayes  (171)  ......116  Evergreen  PI. 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (26) . 68  N.  Grove  St. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106).... _ 620  Main  St 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . ............620  Main  St 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

L.  S.  Kaufman  (400)»........„..280  N.  Broad  St 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 126  Broad  St 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . 281  Broad  St 

James  Rosensohn  (27) . .......Hersh  Tower 

C.  S.  StaUard  (363) . . 280  Broad  St 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 216  Broad  St 

Englewood 

George  R.  Fessler  (264) . 10  Depot  Sq. 

Hackensack 

Fred  M.  Fountain  (266) . 262  State  St 

Haddon  Heights 

R.  Raymond  Smith  (343) . 106  Fourth  Ave. 

Ho-Ho-Kus 

Harold  W.  Cheel  (44) . 264  Sheridan  Ave.. 

Cheelcroft 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 26  Journal  Sq. 

Edward  F.  (Harbin  (169) . 879  Bergen  Ave. 

Michael  Conner  (332) . 82  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  (389) . 2326  Boulevand 

Harry  V.  Moser  (833) . 860  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg  (267)  ..„„......896  Bergen  Ave. 

Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (884). .1874  Springfield  Ave. 
Hawley  Jaquith  (390) . Depot  Plaza 

MerchantTille 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . 

Cove  Rd.  A  Wayne  Ave. 

Montclair 

George  H.  Stanton  (436) . 16  Church  St. 

Newark 

Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (364) . 830  Broad  St 

Edward  C.  Bitter  (408) . 880  Broad  St 

Harry  Coddington  (391) . 30  Clinton  St 

Agnes  Coleman  (892) . 862  Summer  Ave. 

David  Cronheim  (46) . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . 80  Clinton  St 

James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298). ...61  Clinton  St 

Morton  Howard  (299) . 81  Clinton  St 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (800) . 917  Broad  St 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (866). ...800  Broadway 
William  F.  May  (S96)........_....„766  Broad  St 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (125) . 606  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (801) . 58  Park  PL 

Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216) . 17  Academy  St 

John  M.  Rogers  (409)  ........»....~..766  Bro^  St 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (336) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

George  N.  Weiman  (802) . >....60  Park  PL 

Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) ........ _ _ 

17  Main  St. 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29). .940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (278) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123)  ..........7-13  Smith  St 
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Plainfield 

WUliam  G.  McDowell  (80). _ 162  North  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Walker  (898) . 214  Park  Ave 

Princeton 

Edmond  D.  (Took  (178) . 176  Nassau  St. 

Ridgewood 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174). . . . . 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Rutherford 

Ellwood  S.  New  (421) . 6  Ames  Ave. 

South  Orange 

Frederic  L.  Wolf  (836).... 180  S.  Orange  Ave. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47).„ . .241  Cedar  Lane 

Herman  J.  Tulp  (176) . .889  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 

H.  S.  Kline  (176) _ 620  Trenton  Tr.  Bldg. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . . . 

998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (817). ...26  Westwood  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 
Buffalo 

J.  B.  Wood  (879) . 2747  Main  St. 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82) . . 

818  E.  KTngsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Joseph  W.  Catharine  (177) . 

149  Pierrepont  St. 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 478  Graham  Ave. 

Edwin  Bailey  Fisher  (179) . 160  Remsen  St. 

Frank  A.  Matmnola  (287). .6908  Fourth  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Mencone  (877) . 

1176  Bushwick  Ave. 

Harry  A.  Moehring  (878) . 

686  Nostrand  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

J.  Francis  CahiU  (241) . 286  W.  14th  St. 

William  H.  Carpenter  (279).... 140  Nassau  St. 

F.  Lee  Haber  (422) . 1640  Broadway 

Herbert  R.  Houghton  (894).... 12  E.  41st  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kaxdin  (182)..- . 90  Broad  St. 

George  KeiUer  (423) . . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

Walter  Oertly  (461).- . 150  Broadway 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (188) . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274)—— —98  Worth  St. 

Borough  of  Queens 

J<*n  A.  Lens  (896) - 

161-10  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica 

Frank  S.  O’Hara  (437) . 

40-10  82nd  St.,  Jackson  Heights 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (266) . 

72  (Sarth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) — .— . 

1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Rochester 

William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.  (84)....— . 

119  Main  St.,  E. 

Syracuse 

L.  T.  Eagan  (887) . - . 

206  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 
Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184)  ..827  Montgomery  St. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Charlotte 

Hampton  B.  Keller  (452).. -116  W.  Third  St. 

Winston-Salem 

Stuart  O.  Bondurant  (468) . 

210  W.  Fourth  St. 

OHIO 

Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (808) . — 

408  Second  Nat.  Bldg. 
Bernard  W.  Ley  (186). ...-7  W.  Exchange  St. 
A.  R.  Ritsman  (86) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 


Canton 

Fred  H.  Broad  (438)......700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 

George  W.  Gosser  (410). .127  Second  St.,  N.E. 
Paul  O.  Kempton  (439). .700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 

Willim  S.  Kinney  (446) . 

137  Sixth  St.,  N.  E. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (88) . -The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Erwin  G.  Downing  (276) 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBois  (84) . — . 

S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  A  Main  Sts. 
Carl  A.  Mayer  (49). .1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Lewis  A.  White  (60)  ....Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland 

Roy  C.  Carpenter  (380) . Euclid  30th  Bldg. 

WiUiam  C.  Crawford  (440) . 

610  Guardian  Bldg. 

Eldon  R.  Leo  (447) . 610  Guardian  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  (86). . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Lamont  H.  Stofer  (448) . 1900  Euclid  Ave. 

Arthur  E.  Wade  (76) . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Columhus 

Hayden  Edwards  (86)— . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Harold  F.  Zeig  (381) . 2086  Neil  Ave. 

Dayton 

Sidney  Eisenberger  (464) . 

286  Fourth  St.  Arcade 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (838) . 

25  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 

Toledo 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (411) . 606  Madison  Ave. 

OKLAHOMA 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (288 )....!  11  N.  Grand  Ave. 
Tulsa 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (356) . Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  (87) . 519  S.  Main  St. 

OREGON 

Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . 

200  Wilcox  Bldg. 
Robert  M.  Barger  (382). .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

William  L.  Brewster,  Jr.  (412).— . 

803  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (867) . 

1301  Public  Service  Bldg. 
Leroy  D.  Draper  (383). .286  S.  W.  Broadway 

James  R.  Haight  (61) . 

408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

C.  I.  Meyers  (839) . 

The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 
Chester  A.  Moores  (266). .416  S.W.  Sixth  Ave. 

David  B.  Simpson  (189) . 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

Donald  L.  Woodward  (884) . 

236  S.  W.  Broadway 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem 

Wesley  R.  Masten  (107) . Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 

Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 621  Welsh  St. 

Erie 

Rowena  L.  Hagmann  (441). .2714  Liberty  St. 

Hazelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (386) . 

Hazelton  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 

Mt.  Lebanon 

William  M.  Hall  (886). .696  Washington  Blvd. 

Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66)  ..Lincoln-Liherty  Bldor. 
Josiah  Bunting,  2nd  (899)— .1424  Walnut  St. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 
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Elton  G.  Crockett  (456).. ..1421  Chestnut  St. 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenbers  (38) . 

17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 
Alfred  L.  Hals  (818).. ....7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  HaU  (111)..„ . 1600  Walnut  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 218  S.  Broad  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (62) . Packard  Bids. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . 

Bustleton  ft  Grant  Aves. 

James  C.  Leeper  (221) . 1601  Lewis  Tower 

James  R.  Livezly  (191) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  ft  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (418) . 21  S.  12th  St. 

J.  William  Markeim  (48) . 1424  Walnut  St. 

Georse  H.  Metter  (192)  ....1807  Packard  Bids- 
William  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 1600  Walnut  St. 

D.  O.  Morton  (231) _ Walnut  ft  Juniper  Sts. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (193) . 1807  Packard  Bids. 

Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (116) . . . 

Walnut  ft  Juniper  Sts. 

Otto  Pischke,  Jr.  (268) _ 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (63) . 

18  W.  Chelten  Ave.,  Germantown 

William  Push  (116) . 5718  Market  St. 

Roland  R.  Randall  (840)  ....1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  16th  ft  Locust  Sts. 

James  C.  Seiss  (804) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  ^tzer  (117) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  16th  ft  Locust  Sts. 
R.  Drummond  Smith  (196). ...100  S.  Broad  St. 

Ralph  M.  Taylor  (228) _ 27  S.  40th  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224)..„ . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Georse  R.  Weikel  (226) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  17th  ft  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (89) . 218  S.  Broad  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (64) . 

Walnut  ft  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (806) . 841  Fourth  Ave. 

J.  W.  Cree,  Jr.  (109) . 211  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  (iilson  (228) . 311  Fourth  Ave. 

Georse  A.  Meyers  (229)  ........460  Fourth  Ave. 

Georse  E.  Meyers  (280) . 460  Fourth  Ave. 

Harry  E.  Pople  (806) . 802  Frick  Bids. 

B.  F.  Richard  (282) . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

E.  W.  Rudert  (238) . 701  Washinston  Rd. 

Frank  W.  Schornasle  (234). .440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  Shaushnessy  (286) . 7216  Kelly  St. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (807) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (66) . Miners  Bk.  Bids. 

Wilkinsburg 

Arthur  F.  Tester  (868) . 720  Wood  St. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Weteel  (66) . 26  W.  Third  St. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence 

Frederick  J.  Bashaw  (308) . 

616  Hospital  Tr.  Bids. 

William  H.  Sweetland,  Jr.  (809) . 

68  Weybosset  St. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 

1500  Woodside  Bids- 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) _ 719  Walnut  St. 

Memphis 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (387) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Will  H.  Hissins  (414) . 42  S.  Second  St. 

Albert  F.  Kerns  (424). .601  U.  P.  Bank  Bids. 

Nashville 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118) . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St 

El  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Bassett  Tower  Bids- 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

936  Majestic  Bids. 
Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . 1007  Travis  Bids. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  (68) . 

18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 


VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman  (199) . 800  Dickson  Bids 

Richmond 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) . „.710  E;  Main  St 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (67)... .1018  E.  Main  St 

Roanoke 

John  H.  Windel  (810) _ 26  Kirk  Ave.,  W. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (267) . 1411  Commercial  St 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (268) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (269) . 310  Republic  Bids- 

Arthur  Vander  Sys  (260)  ....1222  Second  Ave. 
Donald  H.  Yates  (342).... 302  Republic  Bids- 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (69) . 24  W.  MifTlin  St 

Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (869) _ _ „124  SUte  St 

Harry  B.  Haley  (811). . 124  State  St 


IRITISH  COLUHtlA.  CANADA 

Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 418  Howe  St. 
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Organization  Members 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


Organization  Members  of  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Management: 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged, 
with  a  good  record,  in  the  business  of 
real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  clients’  funds  in  a  separate 
bank  account,  or  accounts,  so  that  they 
are  never  commingled  with  funds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  management  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  dis¬ 
counts,  or  other  benefits,  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  property,  on 
the  purchase  of  supplies  equipment, 
repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
owners  concerned.  Itemize  any  such 
items  clearly  on  the  owner’s  monthly 
statement. 

4.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers 
and  all  employees  handling  or  account¬ 
ing  for  clients’  funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts 
until  bills  have  actually  been  paid. 

6.  Are  member  of  Member  Boards,  or  In¬ 
dividual  Members,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 


ALAIAHA 


Birmingham 
Jemison  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 


Robert  Jemison,  Jr . 2106  Third  Ave.,  N. 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles 

W.  I.  Hollingsworth  A  Co., 

B.  O.  Miller . 

San  Diego 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Co., 

. 606  S.  Hill  St 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin . 

COLORADO 

Denver 

L.  F.  Eppich,  Inc., 

.First  Nat.  Bldg. 

Clarence  T.  Webb . 

Morrison  A  Morrison,  Inc., 

....505  Colo.  Bldg. 

George  R.  Morrison . . 

Van  Schaack  A  Co., 

E.  Sanford  Gregory . . 

Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co., 

D.  P.  Ducy . 

..810  N.  Main  St 

CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 

Trppy.  Driscoll  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll . . . 126  Main  St. 

Hartford 

Aubrey  Maddock.  Inc., 

Aubrey  Maddock . . . . 60  State  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Drury  Realty  Corp., 

Paul  O.  Drury . 1710  Eye  St.,  N.  W. 

Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Corp., 

Robert  T.  Highfield . 206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Shannon  &  Luchs  Co., 

Frank  J.  Luchs . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 
Palmer  &  Reese  Co., 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr . 316  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

The  Keyes  Co., 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Inc.. 

Jay  L.  Hearin..812-16  Citrus  Exchange  Bldg. 
M.  H.  Mabry  Co.# 

M.  H.  Mabry . 509  Twiggs  St. 

Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Julian  W.  Cooper . 602  Tampa  St 

West  Palm  Beach 
Studstill  &  Hollenbeck,  Inc., 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co., 

Frank  C.  Owens . 621  Grant  Bldg 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Co., 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr...l41  Carnegie  Way,  M.  W. 
Ward  Wight  &  Co., 

Ward  Wight . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Sherman  &  Hemstreet,  Inc., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . 133  Eighth  St. 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 
Dill  Investment  Co., 

I.  W.  Dill . 217  W.  Main  St 

Chicago 

John  C.  Bowers  Co., 

John  C.  Bowers . 4628  Broadway 

Downs,  Mohl  &  Co., 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Draper  &  Kramer,  Inc., 

Ferd  Kramer . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty, 

John  H.  Hagerty . 820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Donald  O’Toole  &  Co., 

Donald  O'Toole . . 487  E.  111th  St 

Parker-Holsman  Co., 

Henry  T.  Holsman . 1601  E.  67th  St. 

Swan-Lorish,  Inc., 

Fred  M.  Lorish....„_ . 1601  E.  68rd  St 

Wirtz,  Haynie  A  Ehrat,  Inc., 

Charles  William  Ehrat....8180  Sheridan  Rc 


Organization  Members 

INDIANA 

Gary 

Commercial  Securities  Co.. 

Henry  G.  Hay.  Jr...Rm.  638,  504  Broadway 
Indianapolis 
Hall-Hottel  Co..  Inc.. 

M.  L.  Hall . 129  E.  Market  St 

IOWA 

Des  Moines 

Chamberlain.  Kirk  &  Co..  Inc.. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . 900  Grand  Ave. 

Jester  &  Sons, 

Ralph  L.  Jester . .209  FleminE  Bldg. 

KANSAS 

T  opeka 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Co.. 

David  Neiswanger . 115  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Goodman  &  Hambleton.  Inc.. 

Harry  W.  Goodman..601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

George  M.  Hampson. 

George  M.  Hampson..312  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Boston  Management  Corporation 

Basil  Gavin . 8  Newbury  St. 

John  A.  Hope.  Inc.. 

John  A.  Hope . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co.. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St. 

Brookline 
Dyer  &  Co.. 

William  H.  Dyer . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller.  Inc.. 

Clifford  V.  Miller . 1394  Beacon  St 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co., 

Charles  W.  Turner . 66  Central  Ave. 

Somerville 
Harry  A.  Gilbert, 

Harry  A.  Gilbert . 381  Broadway 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

John  A.  Dodds, 

John  A.  Dodds . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange.  Inc., 

Guy  S.  Greene . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

Holden  &  Reaume,  Inc., 

Lee  K.  Silloway . 8th  Floor,  Buhl  Bldg. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc., 

H.  P.  Holmes . 122  Glynn  Ct 

Grand  Rapids 
Albert-Realtors, 

Silas  F.  Albert... 206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Co., 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins..l05  E.  Washtenaw  St. 
Edward  G.  Hacker  Co., 

Edward  G.  Hacker..221^  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneaj^olis 
Thorpe  Bros.,  Inc., 

James  R.  Thorpe . 519  Marquette  Ave. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Rogers  &  Wakefield,  Inc., 

Leon  T.  Rogers . 50014  E.  Capitol  St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

P.  A.  Simonds  Investment  Co.. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds..409  Dwight  Bldg. 
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St.  Louis 

The  Ralph  D’Oench  Co., 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench . 3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

Franciscus-Maginn,  Inc., 

Louis  Maginn . 706  Chestnut  St 

Real  Estate  Management  Co., 

Elliott  S.  Miller . 317  N.  11th  St 

Wenzlick  Sales  &  Management  Organisation, 
Inc.,  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick..3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

T.  Frank  Appleby  Agency,  Inc., 

Theodore  F.  Appleby . Main  St.  A 

Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 
Byron  Jenkins, 

Byron  Jenkins..5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Isidor  Schmeidler, 

Russell  C.  Roney . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Stanley  Atlantic  Realty  Co., 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb . 1616  Atlantic  Ave. 

Camden 

Ellis  Goodman  ft  Co., 

Ellis  Goodman . 616  Market  St 

Chas.  R.  Myers  ft  Co.,  Inc., 

Chas.  R.  Myers,  2nd . 12  N.  Seventh  St. 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service, 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc., 

Leon  E.  Todd . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher, 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 68  N.  Grove  St 

Frank  H.  Taylor  ft  Son,  Inc., 

Harry  A.  Taylor . 620  Main  St 

Elizabeth 
Brown  ft  Brown,  Inc., 

Frank  J,  Brown . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

Jersey  Mortgage  Co., 

C.  S.  Stallard . 280  N.  Broad  St. 

R.  J.  Kirkland  ft  Son, 

R.  Mason  Kirkland . 126  Broad  St 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co., 

Bertram  B.  Miller . 281  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn.  Inc., 

James  Rosensohn . Hersh  Tower 

Max  Tieger  ft  Co., 

Max  Tieger . 216  Broad  St. 

Ho-Ho-Kus 

Harold  W.  Cheel, 

Harold  W.  Cheel . 254  Sheridan  Ave., 

Cheelcroft 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade,  Inc., 

Seely  Cade . 26  Journal  Sq. 

J,  I.  Kislak,  Inc., 

Murray  R.  Siegel . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  Realty  Co., 

Walter  Koster . 2326  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc., 

Harry  V.  Moser . 860  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg,  Inc., 

Ben  Schlossberg . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers, 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Maplewood 

Mansfield  ft  Swett,  Inc., 

Hawley  Jaquith . Depot  Plaza 

Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson, 

Harry  A.  Willson....Cove  Rd.  ft  Wayne  Ave. 

Newark 

Abeles,  Stevens,  Inc., 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey . 605  Broad  St. 

David  Cronheim, 

David  Cronheim . 39  Branford  PI. 

Feist  ft  Feist, 

Louis  J.  Nass . 58  Park  PI. 

Louis  Schlesinger,  Inc., 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger . 81  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens, 

Harry  J.  Stevens . 478  Central  Ave. 
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North  Bercen 

James  Nolan,  Inc., 

Cristine  B.  Nolan . 940  Beiven  Turnpike 

Poaaaic 

Hughes  ft  Bogart,  Inc., 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought, 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 7-13  Smith  St. 

PIain6e!d 

Wil'iam  G.  McDowell. 

William  G.  McDowell . 162  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford  Co., 

A.  R.  Walker . 214  Park  Ave. 

Ridgewood 

S.  S.  Walstrum-Gordon  ft  Forman,  Inc., 

S.  William  Wal8trum..201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc., 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer..998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  Corp.. 

Herman  A.  Acker.. ..818  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

The  Colonial  Realty  Co., 

Frank  A.  Matrunola . 6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Spear  ft  Co.,  Inc., 

Maurice  R.  Spear . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Rochester 
W.  H.  Gorsline. 

Wm.  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr . 119  Main  St.,  E. 

OHIO 

Akron 

The  Heminger-Ritiman  Co., 

A.  R.  Ritzman . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

The  Herberich-Hall-Harter  Co., 

Bernard  W.  Ley . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc., 

Robert  A.  Cline . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Theodore  Mayer  ft  Bro., 

Carl  A.  Mayer . 1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

The  Fred’k  A.  Schmidt  Co.. 

L.  V.  DuBoi8..S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  ft  Main  Sts. 
The  Title  Guarantee  ft  Trust  Co.. 

Lewis  A.  White . Seventh  ft  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland 

The  Land  Title  Guarantee  ft  Trust  Co.. 

Arthur  E.  Wade . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  Management,  Inc.. 

Carlton  Schultz . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Columhus 

Hayden  Edwards  Co.,  Inc., 

Hayden  Edwards . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich. 

Harold  S.  Goodrich . 26  New 

Zimmerman  Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa 

Kirkpatrick-Darnell.  Inc., 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  Co., 

Edward  Watters . 619  S.  Main  St. 

OREGON 

Portland 

Consolidated.  Inc., 

James  R.  Haight . 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

Wakefield-Fries  ft  Woodward. 

Donald  L.  Woodward..236  S.  W.  Broadway 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem 

W.  C.  Bader  Co.,  Inc., 

Wesley  R.  Masten . Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 


Philadelphia 

Lionel  Friedmann  ft  Co., 

Edward  Rosewater . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  ft 

Locust  Sts. 

Jos.  J.  ft  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc., 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg..l7th  ft  Sansom  Sts. 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  ft  Co., 

Robert  M.  Wilson....Walnut  ft  Juniper  Sts. 
Haig  and  Company, 

Alfred  L.  Haig . 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Heyer-Kemrier,  Inc., 

E.  Fred  Kemner....Bustleton  ft  Grant  Aves. 
Heymann  ft  Bro., 

Roy  A.  Heymann . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Jackson-Cross  Co., 

Boyd  T.  Barnard . Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

C.  Harry  Johnson, 

C.  Harry  Johnson . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  ft  Co., 

John  G.  Keck . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc.. 

J.  William  Markeim . 1424  Walnut  St. 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co.. 

William  I.  Mirkil . 1600  Walnut  St. 

Priestman-Helmetag  Co., 

Glyndon  Priestman . 18  W.  Chelten  Ave., 

Germantown 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  ft  Bro.,  Inc., 

Herbert  H.  Rose . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer, 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  ft 

Locust  Sts. 

Taylor  ft  Son, 

Walter  R.  Taylor . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Pittsburgh 

Lloyd  Real  Estate  Co.. 

B.  F.  Richards . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

Union  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Pittsburgh. 

A.  J.  Aberman . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Lewith  ft  Freeman, 

Robert  L.  Casper . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel,  Inc., 

Fred  B.  Weteel . 25  W.  Third  St. 


TENNESSEE 

Memphis 

Percy  Galbreath  ft  Son. 

W.  D.  Galbreath.. ..Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Nashville 

Geo.  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Inc., 

J.  B.  Gillespie . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

Askew  ft  Brown, 

J.  Hal  Brown . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

San  Antonio 

Mortgage  Loan  ft  Agency  Co., 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr . 936  Majestic  Bldg. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corp. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury....l8  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman.  Inc., 

D.  H.  Goodman . 300  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc., 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer . 1013  E.  Main  St. 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

John  C.  Haley  ft  Sons, 

Harry  B.  Haley . 124  State  St. 

The  Stanley  C.  Hanks  Co., 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 


Here's  What  Readers  Are  Saying 

about  the  NEW 

APPRAISAL  JOURNAL! 


When  you  subscribe  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  publication,  you  naturally 
want  that  publication  to  reflect 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
profession  about  which  it  is  keep¬ 
ing  you  informed.  In  this  respect, 
what  other  subscribers  think  about 
the  new  design  of  The  Appraisal 
Journal  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 
The  following  excerpts  are  from 
letters  which  the  Journal  has 
received  from  its  readers  recently : 

“I  believe  this  publication  should 
rank  at  the  top  with  any  produced 
in  the  English  language.  That  is 
a  broad  statement,  but  I  feel  just 
that  way  about  it.” 

— Warren  L.  Morris, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

“The  new  format  of  The  Apprais¬ 
al  Journal  is  sw’ell  ....  and  well 

set  up.  — jq£l  l.  Schlesinger, 

Newark,  N.  J. 


“Congratulations  on  the  new  Jour¬ 
nal.  This  publication  stands  in  a 
class  by  itself.  Anything  that  can 
be  done  to  improve  the  editorials, 
articles  or  dress  is  worth  the 
effort.”  — Fred  E.  Vincent, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

“The  type  is  excellent  ....  and  I 
like  the  cover  and  the  paper.” 

— Robert  S.  Wayland, 
Boston,  Mass. 

“The  entire  improvement  to  me 
can  be  expressed  in  one  word, 
‘dignified.’  ”_John  H.  Sinberg, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“At  a  meeting  of  our  Chapter  held 
last  evening,  the  ‘new  wardrobe’ 
of  the  Appraisal  Journal  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  would  have  done  your 
heart  good  to  have  heard  the  fa¬ 
vorable  comment  and  the  pride 
displayed  by  the  membership.” 

— S.  Herbert  Riesner, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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